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THE RACE in CRISIS 


SIR SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
FAIR WEATHER 


iona 


Magazine 








Med Manhattan (page 4) 
> 











Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
a guitar will set the dancing mood 


You have walked and afloat and discovered that crossing the Atlantic is 
a glorious vacation in itself. Now on this starlit night 


you wait for the chord that 


The end of a perfect day! 
talked .. . played games on deck . . . approached 
... 1500 miles at sea 


mealtime adventures with a sea-sharpened appetite. 
will start the dance. At this moment you know for 


You have lazed and napped... roamed the enchant- 


ing byways and highways of this gay Cunard city 


apy =. 
Cling ere tf hig ie fun... Co ts LJ NAR [-D 


sure—there’s no place in the world you'd rather be 


Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings 
York and Canada to Europe 
Consult your travel agent or Cunard Line 


a we Bare 4 a . 8... | Main office inU.S.—25 Broadway, New York 


QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA © CARONIA ¢ BRITANNIC © MEDIA © PARTHIA * CARINTHIA © IVERNIA ® SAXONIA ® SYLVANIA 
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in Apron from That Bandanna 
Suggests Mrs. JAMES THAIN 
Wife of Rotarian 
Plymouth 
May | 
of Rotariar 


Indiana 
ake a suggestion to the wives 
is who attended the “genuine 
rexas barbecue” mentioned in the story 
of Rotary’s 1958 Convention [see Rotary 
ew Trails ... at Dallas, THE Ro- 
July]. It concerns the “Big 
’ bandanna handkerchief given 


r 4) 


for 


1e ladies 

in apron of that bandanna and 
as a useful 
Convention. 

stitch a hem 

loop type of 

red string 


a unique as We 
the 


necessary is to 


wonderfu 
for the plastic -} 
st hem and 


dd 
adda 


on the Colombo Plan 
A. CorMACcK, Rota? 
Trustee Comp 


Footnote 


ian 


l a 
footnote to the splendid 
Reading in 


[The 


Marque Ss oI 
for 


rk for Peace) 


July Colombo 


than 3,000 
Southeast 


ia there are more 
from countries in 
ome here under the 
manner ofl 


Colombo 
subjects. 
interest in their 
my fe Rotarians 
will be interested in 
party on tour during vaca- 
red by the Rotary Clubs of 
Blackheath, Lith- 
Canowindra, and 
ed by the Chairman of 
Service Committee of 

of Sydney, E. S. Thel- 

is not an Australian at 
commercial attache to 


ral in Sydney fo 


all 
ty all 


a close 
hink 


world 


ow 


<atoomba, 


Cowra, 


all 
the 

Denmark. 
party on arrival 
tudents from 
Viet- 
and 


shows the 
includes 34 
g Kong, Singapore, 


India, TI 


and, 


1 four-day holiday in Orange, 


EMBER, 1958 


The Philippines. Also included (center) 
are Alderman Cassey Mayor of the city 
of Orange and (back left to right) Dick 
Sheridan and myself of Orange, “Telly” 
Thellefsen (Sydney), and Jack 
(Orange). 

This is one of the largest parties of 
students to on a Rotary tour here 
and was entertained or billeted in homes 
over the whole 500 miles. It is an ex- 
ample of Rotary at work in the interna- 
tional sphere. 


Foley 


Oo 
Zo 


‘One of the Finest’ 
Says FRANK P. ZEIDLER 
Vayor 
Milwaukee, 

It has been 
copy of the July, 
ROTARIAN with its 
our distinguished 
Clifford A. 
contribution 
family by Irwin 
lent pleces. 

Mr. Randal! has ong known for 
his interest in public activities in addi- 
tion to his work in and he 
enjoys a host of Milwaukee. 
He will truly the finest 
Presidents of International 


Wisconsin 
my pleasure to receive a 

1958, THE 
one of 
citizens, 
Randall’s own 
about his 
both were excel- 


issue of 
stories about 
Milwaukee 

Mr. 


story 


Randa 
and the 


Maier 


been 


Rotary, 
friends in 
make 

Rotary 


one of 


Adult Stamp Collecting Approved 
By Wo. W. Wy.ike, Rotarian 
Editor, West Stamp Collector 
Albany, Oregon 
I was delighted to see my good friend 
Ear! Antrim “written up” in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for July [Hobby Hitching Post}. 
My classification on “periodical publica- 
tion” in the Rotary Club of Albany is 
based on my editorship of the world’s 
only newspaper for stamp 
which is published twice a 
might add that we 
our malling list. 
Our 
may 
ecting is 


collectors 
week. I 
have 33,000 names on 


no “hobby.” vou 
My approach to stamp col- 


more 


newspaper 1s 
be sure 
than 


protessiona any- 


Phot Central Western Daily 


dustralia, for 34 Colombo Plan students (see letter). 


FOR A SONG 


America’s lowest-priced, full-featured 
Adding Machine for only pennies a day! 


Stretch the initial low, low 


Smith-Corona over the years of trouble- 


cost of a 
free use it gives, and you have an un- 
beatable business bargain! Now color- 
styled for beauty, a Smith-Corona adding 
machine simplifies all your basic book- 
keeping, keeps records straight, helps 
you turn a prettier profit. $995°' 
Priced from a low, low 


*Manufacturer’s list price. Subject to change 


F. E. Tax extra. Model shown, $119.50 


SMITH-CORONA 


] 





OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS... OPERATE 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 te 
your annual income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing 
house Laundromat* equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time . . . while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because al! equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other 
stores are closed 


laundry 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity offer 
attractive tax deductions 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from the 
originators and pioneers of the coin- 
operated laundry store. We will finance 
up to 80% of the necessary equipment 
For full information, send the quick- 
action coupon below 


ALD, inc. Dept. J 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, II! 

I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 
sentative contact me. 


Name 
Address 


State 
© ALD, Inc., 


City 
1958 


thing else. For that reason I’ve been a 
little irritated more than once because 
in its occasional references to philately 
the Hobby Hitching Post has tended to 
represent stamp collecting as a juvenile 
activity, so I’m gratified to see a presen- 
tation which deals with its adult as- 
pects. Earl Antrim is one of many stamp 
collectors of high standing in the avoca- 
tion who is a Rotarian, and I’m de- 
lighted to see THE ROoTARIAN give his 
|} activity favorable mention 

| 





Mosque Shown Not Jama Masjid 

Says G. Mayer, Rotarian 

Cotton Curer 

Sdo Paulo, Brazil 

The mosque shown on page 11 of THE 
ROTARIAN for March is not Delhi’s Jama 
Masjid [Delhi, by N.C. Laharry]. It is, if 
I am not very much mistaken, the Pear! 
Mosque in the “Red Fort” of Delhi. 
Whilst the Jama Masjid may well be 
India’s biggest mosque (I believe, in 
fact, that it is one of the in the 
world), the Pear! probably 
one of the smallest in India 
among those which are of interest for 
the tourist. There are, of course, 
ous very small distributed 
over the country, but those are as a rule 
without any historical or architectural 
merits 


biggest 
Mosque is 


mosques 


numer- 
mosques 


Rotarian 
shown ts that 


Red Fort of 


Eps. NoTeE: We were wrong, as 
Mayer points out. The picture 
of the Pearl Mosque in the 
Dethi. We were misinformed 


It All Reminds Me .. 


Remembers Epwin A. Cox, Rotarian 

School Superintendent 

Stratford, Connecticut 

Reading the July and August issues of 
THE ROTARIAN was like Old Home Week 
for us here in Stratford. Filled with 
photos of people at the Dallas Conven- 
tion and the International Assembly at 
Lake Placid, these issues pictured many 
men and women from many 
whom we here count as close personal 
friends. They spent a glorious day with 
us back in May. 

It was this way: Ours is a brand-new 
Rotary Club here in Stratford, which, as 
you may know, is famous for its annua 
Shakespearean Festiva! and for its 
Shakespearean Theater mode 
after the famous one in Stratford-on- 
Avon. We organized provisionally six 
months ago and planned that our char- 
ter night would fall in May and that we 
would hold it in our Shakespearean 
Theater, the management of it making 
an exception to its permit us 


countries 


lled closely 


rules to 
to do so. 

Well, about that time one of our good 
friends in the Rotary Club of Milford, 
which sponsored our Club, got an idea. 
This friend was J. Yale Rubin, a Past 
District Governor. “A great many people 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
Americas are going to be coming near 
here at the time of your charter night,” 
Yale told us. “They will be on their way 
to the International Assembly at Lake 
Placid and I'll just bet that we could 
get some of them to come and help us 
evening if we 
liked 


celebrate your great 


wrote to them ahead of time.”” We 


the idea, the letters went out, and nearly 
50 people from ten different countries 
changed their itineraries slightly to 
come our way. There were the Rafael 
Lecuonas, of Argentina. There was Dr. 
Trengonno Hadibowo, of Indonesia. 
There were J. Harry Thompson and his 
from England. There were all the 
others from Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. We were delighted beyond words. 
To help the 29 people from the United 
Kingdom reach our town on time we 
appealed to the owners of H.M.S. Media 
to get it into New York faster than 
schedule. The Media cut 12 hours off her 
planned arrival time—a record crossing, 
by the way—and we were in New York 


wife, 


Dr. “Treng” Hadibowo, Yale Rubin, 
and Manuel Reyes Cancino, of Colom- 
bia, recall the big night in Stratford 
(see letter) as they meet at the 1958 
International Assembly at Lake Placid. 


wonderful 
Ireland to 


the 
and 


busses to 
Britain 


with speed 
people from 
Stratford 

And what a 
evening! Our 


had 
Governor, 


program we that 
District Bill 
Hayes, was in charge, of course, and he 
asked Yale to introduce all these 
Rotary friends from far places to our 
total crowd of 780. At least one man 
from every country stepped to the 
microphone to tell us a bit about him- 
self and his land, and to wish us well. 
I for one will never forget the sensitive 
Past District Governor Vic- 
Prieto, of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
who said he felt 
only in Stratford 
Club has an 
born in the 
being rocked by Rotarians from all the 


new 


words of 
tores 
our Club was born not 
“This new Rotary 
international birth—it is 
whole world. Its cradle is 
continents.” 

I know that Magazine does not 
and cannot charter-night 
ings of Rotary Clubs—there being some 
300 of them a year. But I am sure that 
it can let me say that we 36 Rotarians 
in Stratford are simply amazed at what 
Rotarians will do to try to bring a little 
We 
were shown on our first night as a Club 
We will try to follow the 


our 


report meet- 


more understanding to this earth. 
lead 


THE ROTARIAN 





NEWS FROM Xf 


NT. AS first copies of this ‘issue began comin o ‘the jaan Rotary's 

it, Clifford A. opsoe. of and his wife, Renate, iE th aes a brief round of 
visits in the U.S JA. and: Canada. Behind , the ae siaait were a session with 

‘d and the appointment of members to international Committees (see page 53). 

e the Canadian visits he was to begin a closely scheduled seven—week itin- 
Europe. In Switzerland he is to attend an international Committee meeting 
h (see below). Im mid-October the President and his wife are to return to 


* 
A 


At its first meeting for 1958-59 the Board of RI age Sl. numerous important 
s, A summary report of some of them appears On an gett 


MITTEES. Some 200 men of many lands comprise Rot: 's international Committees 


-59. Their names are Prgsonted on pages 53-55. : a 
In Zurich, Soi exer lend’ on September 8-10, the Bursa ean, North African, 
stern Mediterranean Advisory Committee will meet to r Rotary matters 
ern to the Board pertaining to that Region....In Miami, Fla., on September 

he 1960 Convention» Committee will meet to consider ‘matters: pertaining to 

; Convention to be held in Miami and Miami Beach, ‘Fla., “May 29-—June 2, 1960. 

; ae 
OWSHIPS. Now in the ‘ee of Governors of Distr ts eligi le to select Rotary 
tion feces ‘for 59-60 are applications for these awards. Initiated by 

lubs prior to August 1, the applications are to go from th Governors to the 

Secretary of RI By .0ct -1. Final selection is to be in mid-Novem- 

the Rotary Foundatig¢ Fel llowships and International Student Exchange Com- 
.For a look at i 1958-59 Fellowship award winners, see next month's 


’ CONFERENCES. Moving ahead in Rotary? s 258 Districts are plans for annual 
rences to be held in each District in coming months. Their purpose: to fur- 
otary's program through fellowship, inspirational addresses, and informal dis- 
of District matters and Rotary world-wide. All will stress President 


iall's program for 1958-89: "Help Shape the Future.” 


"WEEK Set for October 19-25 by President Randall is "World | Bit genhip Week in 


notar 


hat 


Week 


y Service," and Clubs ever - are making plans for it. @ variety of ways 
Clubs will celebrate: the fate te can be glimpsed in the report of the 1957 


on pages S2-35. ee eet 


PROCEEDINGS" BOOK. JuSt ate the presses is the "Proceedings" book for the Dallas 


tion—a 420—page volume bound in cloth cover containing verbatim reports of 
vention addresses, photographs and descriptions of entertainment events, and 
on Convention legislation at Dallas. Also included is the complete text of 
58-1, setting forth the newly clarified and simplified Constitution and 
»f Rotary International and the Standard Club Constitution. To each Rotary 
go a copy gratis; additional copies may be obtained at $2 each. Send 
er to Rotary's Central Office in Evanston, Ill. 


TATISTICS On July 29 there were 9,902 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 464,000 
ins in 110 countries and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1958, 
20. 





High ethical standards in sonal, business, and community life; 
business and professions, the recogni- Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
, encourage and foster the ideal of tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- national understanding, goodwill, and 
service as @ basis of worthy enterprise cupations, and the dignifying by each Foal through a world fellowship of 


TI Obi ct R ta First. The development of ecquaint- Spates = of - ideal 
ne é ance as an opportunity for service; service by every Rotarian to his per- 
he Object of Rotary gs s*sere* | | woh 


and perticular, to encourage and Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- and professional men united in 
foste tunity to serve society; the ideal of service. 
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Reliable 2-Way Radio 
At 35% Savings! 


Kaar’s Expeditor gives it 
to you with “TAILORED 
POWER”... the newest con- 
trioution to two-way radio 
“Tailored power” trims the 
wattage to the job. It cuts 
initial costs by 35% 
lation and maintenance 
costs are also drastically re- 
duced. In the city or country 
...from one mile to a hun- 
dred...Kaar’s Expeditor 
with “Tailored Power” gives 
more communication per 
dollar than any comparable 
equipment on the market 
today! Fill in the coupon 
below for your FREE copy 
of, “A New Concept In Two- 
Way Radio.” 


Instal- 


FREE! 


( ) Please send me your FREE 
folder, ‘‘A New Concept In 
| Two-Way Radio” 
| Name 
Address 
| City 








State 


ENGINEERING CORP. 
2960 Middlefield Road 
Palo Alto, California 


SETI WORKSHOP 


NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK. 
Sauerkraut in your hot dog, paprika in 
your chowder—an island afloat in 
Nedicks Orange Drink. “An enchanted 
monster,” .cries the Belgian painter 
eager to return. “A senseless monstros- 
ty,” snaps the ageing journalist, nod- 
Manhattan beat 


from his new retreat in the 


ding toward his old 

Wooads. 

“I had no idea, actually,” says the Lon- 

doner. “It is simply overwhelming.” 
How the winds whine at the 86th floor 

where you change to the tower cars in 

the Empire State Building, and how 


iwesome the view of giant buildings 


thrusting up their castlements, battle- 
nents, gargoyles, and penthouses and 


failing to come anywhere near you. 
How could little men not much bigger 
than I get all this glass, plaster, chrome, 


and machinery way up here in the sky 


> 


and why did they? 


NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK. 
$21,375,000,000 worth of property, says 
the assessor. Wonderful 
the Museum of Natura 
Cathedral of St. John the 
Patrick’s, and 


property like 
History, the 

Divine, St. 
Temple Emanu-El, the 
Cloisters, Park Avenue, and the piers 
on the Hudson River. A smal! donation 
to the Seaman’s Fund and you may go 
aboard and see the whole ship. Razzley- 


dazzley property like Ol’ Broadway 


where everybody goes to see what 

everybody is doing, which proves to be 

walking, walking, walking 
International property like the sheer- 


Ly beautiful 39-story building over at 


the east end of 42d Street where, it ap- 
pears, as this is written, there will not 
White-tiled 


tunnels and spidery bridges, where-am-I 


be a summit conference. 


parkways and Grand Central Station. 


Airports and airports spreading over 
the marshes. 

Your park at home, you’d never trade 
it for the Battery, but there’s Miss 
Liberty just half a mile offshore, You 


can’t see her from yours, can you? 
Somedays she seems quite lonely as she 
ooks out to sea. But get next to her 
in visiting hours and you see that there 
are people by the millions who still 


dearly love her. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK. 
How much of this issue, lying between 
our cover picture of Midtown Manhat- 
tan and the call to Rotary’s 1959 Con- 
vention is tied to New York. Just by 
chance. Dr. Radhakrishnan first spoke 
these words of his, or ones very like 


them, on the big university campus 


just off Riverside Drive. Homer Croy 


lives in this town. So does Mr. Sullivan. 
And there’s where the Rotary Club hon- 
ored Herbert Hoover. The Rotary 
Club of New York? You find it meeting 
Thursday noons in the ballroom of the 
Commodore Hotel on 42d Street and you 
may happen to sit down beside James 
Cash Penney, a straight-backed, metic- 
ulously groomed gentleman of 82 years 
and probably easier to meet than the 
merchant prince of your town. Or it 
might be Bill Hedges in the chair next 
to you, and what a fine piece of work 
his Rotary Club has cut out for this 
NBC vice-pre 


him Chairman of the Host Club Conven- 


sident. The fellows made 


tion Committee, and everybody remem- 
York in 1949 
was the biggest Convention Rotary ever 
had, E 
well. She’s the Executive Secretary of 


bers very well that New 
a Clark remembers particularly 


the Rotary Club of New York and has 
been at that job longer than any other 
person has been at a like job for any 
. Sixty 


States of 


other Rotary Club—40 years. . 
thousand Rotarians in the 
New York, New 


vania alone. It could be quite a Con- 


Jersey, and Pennsyl- 


vention. 


NEW YORK NEW YORK NEW YORK. 


The ROTARIAN 


Our 
Cover 


Yes, as self-labelled, that’s the RCA 
Building in Radio City on Manhattan 
Island in our cover picture. The bright 
red signs at the base of it mark the en- 
trances to Radio City Music Ha where 


the darling Rockettes through 
their 


daily. You are looking generally 


smile 
precision routines four times 
south 
in this picture, and the shafted tower at 
the left is the Chrysler Building at 42d 
and Lexington. The Empire State Build- 
ing isn’t shown, it being just off the pic- 
ture at the right. We obtained the trans- 
from H. 


whose staffman took the shot 


parency Armstrong Roberts, 
with 
Medalist camera on Ektachrome film < 
f:11 with a 45-second exposure. 


—THE EDITORS 


THE ROTARIAN 





om OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Unrelieved seriousness 
and Homer Croy just do 
not go together. He has 
an unpredictable sense 
of humor, and lets it crop 
out in his letter writing 
as well as in his maga- 

zine articles, movie scen- Croy 

arios, and novels. Missouri-born, though 

now a New Yorker, he travels widely, 

enjovs bbing” his close friends. 

A versatile writer, A. 
M. SULLIVAN ranges the 
literary field from busi- 
ness ibject to poetry, 
hundreds of 
former, 
of the latter. 
tten docu- 

for a U.S. Sullivan 

which he serves as 

c relations Another 

man is ERN! KIRK- 

Rotarian of 

Ohio, in the 


it-Ware 


HY is a 
Rhode and lawver and 
former secretary of the 
State’ ite) I f Parole Maa 
and Public Welfare Com- 
mission. As a free-lancer, 
he writes chnical articles and fiction 
for U. S. journals 
Writer, portsman, and gunsmith, 
GERALD HUNTER, of 
: is named 
the State’s “outstanding 


sportsman” for 1958. He 


Kirkwood 


holds degrees in forestry 
and journalism, stresses 
conservationism, likes 
anything outdoors. ... 
MYLI MACDONALD is a 


tant in the recreation and in- 


Hunter 


( 

for ’ dueation section of the Com- 
munity ul of Houston, Tex... 

LKINS is manager of the 

ications department at 

if California, his alma 


he has one son, a junior 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 the year in the U.S.A., Can- 
sda, and other countries to which minimum postal rate 
pplies: $2.50 elsewhere; single copies, 25 cents; REVISTA 
ROTARIA (Spanish edition) $2.75 annually; single copies, 
DS cents. As its official publication, this magazine carries 
uthoritative notices and articies on Rotary International. 
Dtherwise no responsibility is d for stat ts oO 
uthors. Any use of fictionized names that correspond to 
he names of actual persons is unintentional and is to be 
egarded as a coincidence. No resp bility is d 
ior return of unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. THE 
OTARIAN is registered in the United States Patent Office. 
‘ontents copyrighted 1958, by Rotary International. En- 
ered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Evanston, 
ilinois. Additional entry at Chicago, Illinois. 











IN THIS IS5UE 


VOLUME XCIII SEPTEMBER, 1958 NUMBER 3 


This Rotary Month 3 
‘Thoughtfulness of . . . 
helpfulness to 
The Human Race in Crisis....Sir SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 
The Latest on Delhi 
India—New Ways for Old 
The Fun of Having Fun 
enenban Naee PENIS... c.c-c cee lew Ge i ae ean ow cee ON es 
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A PICTORIAL EDITORIAL 


Emery Fenwick loves his little town of Sycamore, Illinois. It may be that he loves it more than do 
people who were born and raised there. He was born and raised in Hungary, which he left in 1940. 
In any case it hurt Emery, as it hurt many others, to see fine youngsters of his green country town get- 
ting into trouble a couple of years ago. What on earth would make good boys with loving parents in a 
healthy community of 5,912 go out and slash automobile tires? “There is nothing else to do,” the boys 
told the police chief. There was plenty to do, Emery knew, for the child who excelled in sports, in 
dramatics, in music. But maybe the others needed something, too—something they could win at. Then 
he recalled the great game he'd learned as a child in his native Eger. Today he and his Rotary Club have 
a large part of young Sycamore playing chess—and playing it to win. Twice a week Dr. Emery Fenwick 
leaves his busy medical practice to instruct the new Junior Chess Club at the local school. It has 56 
members. Once a year there’s a great Rotary-sponsored Junior Chess Tournament. Now people in 


other places are asking how it’s done ... for certainly it helps put teen troubles “in check.” 
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The young dancers in the picture below are Hungarians-who fled to freedom and refuge in Austria. 
Some professionals, some not, they organized the “Puszta Ballet” which has entertained at refugee 
camps and in Viennese theaters and television studios. Whether their little enterprise succeeds or fails, 


they will always remember among their stanch friends the American Friends Service Committee and the 


Rotary Club of Vienna, which together worked hard to help make it go . . . the one providing labor 


and the other capital. With funds from Rotary Clubs in many countries and from their own pockets, Ro- 


tarians of Vienna put in about $1,000 at the outset and $600 later, and continue to take help and en- 


couragement to the young Hungarians in their bleak encampment. 


Many people think that “thoughtfulness of and helpfulness to others” is the clearest, simplest ex- 


planation anybody has ever given of Rotary. 





HUMAN 
RACE 
in 


CRISTS 


India’s Vice-President calls 


for a new unity of mankind. 


By 


SIR SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


Vice-President, Republic of India 


: GENERATION has the responsibility for 
deciding whether the human race is to prosper or 
decline, whether our conduct will lead to a beginning 
or an end. It is a challenge that faces us with danger 
and opportunity. It is the crisis of the human race. 
Deuteronomy tells us: “I call heaven and earth to 
record this day against you, that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live.” 

We are asked to choose. But man tends to lose his 
creativity when he feels that nothing gets better, 
that he cannot improve anything, that his daily life 
is controlled by pressures, and that the philosophers 
only echo his own anxiety and despair. The change- 
less values of spirit, the pursuit of truth, and the 
practice of love which have nourished the great 
pages of history do not seem to be relevant to an age 
steeped in science, deserted by religion, and de- 
prived of even humanist ideals. We seem to have 
reached the height of irresponsibility. 

Yet it is wrong to assume that events are sweeping 
mankind toward unknown and predestined ends. 
We are not the helpless pawns of natural forces. 














The Four Horsemen—a woodcut by Albrecht 
Diirer (1471-1528) illustrating the Apocalypse. 


There are no inexorable laws of historic develop- 
ment. If we assume historical inevitability, our ef- 
fort will be paralyzed, our initiative destroyed, and 
our dignity lost. Though man is rooted in Nature, he 
also transcends Nature. There is an element in him 
which cannot be accounted for by Nature. He can 
sit in judgment on himself. Pascal refers to this 
truth when he says that though the unthinking 
forces of Nature may crush man, they do not know 
what they are doing but he knows. This is his self- 
consciousness, his freedom, his superiority to Na- 
ture. He cannot become a mere function of society. 

“The greatest mystery,” Mr. Malraux makes one 
of his characters say in The Walnut Trees of Alten- 
berg, “is not that we have been flung at random be- 
tween the profusion of the earth and the galaxy of 
the stars, but that in this prison we can fashion im- 
ages of ourselves sufficiently powerful to deny our 
own nothingness.” All these point to the creative 
role of human choice and responsibility. 

Regarding the future there is nothing sure or 
predestined or guaranteed. The only certainty is 
that the good will prevail over evil or, as our na- 





tional motto says, truth will triumph, not falsehood. 
The spirit in man is the source of his freedom. We 
are free to choose the cause. When once we exercise 
our choice, we may not be able to alter the effect. 

History tells us that all those who chose world 
domination by force broke against the rock of moral 
law and came to their end. Insolence, pride born of 
undisciplined power—what the Greeks call hybris— 
is the great danger. ‘““‘Those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” The Pharoahs, the 
Caesars, and the Hitlers tried force and failed. We 
are not asked to speak the truth or love our neigh- 
bor only on condition that the other person does it. 
A great nation has to take courage and lead the way. 

The crisis that is facing us is not a material or an 
economic crisis; it is not an intellectual crisis. It is 
a moral and spiritual crisis. We have mastered the 
forces of Nature. We can produce food from the in- 
exhaustible plant life of the sea. Power released 
from the atom can lift from the backs of men the 
burdens they have borne for centuries. We have 
discovered remedies for deadly diseases of body and 
mind. By harnessing new energies we can raise 
human well-being to undreamed-of levels. The old 
causes of war—hunger, poverty, and hopelessness 

need not be there. As men are freed from the 
battle of physical existence, they will press forward 
in their struggle against ignorance, suspicion, malice, 
and hatred. Our intellectual achievements are un- 
paralleled. 

If, in spite of these possibilities, peace is still in 
peril, it is due to a cussedness in human nature, a 
moral blindness, a spiritual affliction which we are 
unable to overcome. We have not yet learned to 
behave as members of an international community. 

In a letter to Joseph Priestley, discoverer of oxy- 
gen, Benjamin Franklin expressed his conviction 
about the limitless progress to be expected of science 
and added the following hope: “O that moral science 
were in a fair way of improvement, that men would 
cease to be wolves to one another, and that human 
beings would at length learn what they now im- 
properly call humanity.” The kingdom of Heaven 
within us is struggling against the brute forces of 
the world. The evil in us has to be conquered. We 
need a change of heart, a conversion of the soul. 

In our generation we have had two world wars. 
We won the wars but lost the peace. After the First 
World War we set up the League of Nations, but it 
failed on account of our nationalist obsessions. After 
the Second World War we set up the United Nations 
organization with the objective of maintaining peace 
by removing the causes of international tension and 
creating an international order based on justice, 
freedom, and tolerance. Its work is greatly ham- 
pered by its lack of universality and the division of 
the great powers into two camps. It is this division 
that carries the threat of war which weighs on all 
peoples of the world. 

How can we overcome this division? We cannot 
adopt the view that there is only one truth and those 
who think differently are inspired by the devil. If 
we pose the problem in terms of absolute good and 
evil, if we create pictures in black and white, be- 
tween religious faith and materialistic atheism, be- 
tween freedom and tyranny, we make communica- 
tion and understanding difficult. 


The human individual must think of the human 
family as one. He must look upon his fellowman as 
a friend and collaborator in a common purpose and 
not as a potential enemy to be feared, hated, and 
killed. He should not assume that he has eternal and 
ultimate wisdom and the other absolute folly. No 
portion of mankind ever was as good as it thought 
itself or as bad as it was thought by its enemies. We 
must tread another road in dealing with human 
relationships. 

Public opinion in the United States has changed 
in regard to the atomic bomb. When only the United 
States had it, it was accepted there as good, since 
it was capable of stopping a great war. When other 
countries also developed it, its real character as a 
dangerous weapon which might destroy civilization 
became apparent. 

When we speak of a “free’’ world, we are using 
the word “free” in a loose sense. It includes a num- 
ber of unfree military dictatorships and nondem- 
ocratic authoritarian Governments, several of which 
exalt race discrimination. We mean by the free 
world the non-Communist world. It is a negative 
definition. 

Modern psychiatry tells us that it is no use be- 
coming furious at people who behave stupidly or 
wickedly. Instead of losing our tempers with them, 
we should study the reasons for their behavior. Per 
haps it may be wise for us to adopt a similar attitude 
in regard to the cold war. Indignation against wrong 
is better than indifference to wrong. But gentleness 
and compassion are better than both. 

If we disagree with our opponent, it is not a justi- 
fication for destroying him. If he is blind, we should 
help him to see. We must awaken the sense of jus- 
tice in him. We should never weary in our effort to 
help him cast off his error. Then what is good in 
him will unite with what is good in us and we shall 
all march unitedly toward the goal. 

The first step we have to take is to look upon our 
enemies as people like ourselves who are anxious to 
lead quiet, respectable lives. They are like ourselves 
—fathers, mothers, children. They are men like our- 
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selves with energy and sacrifice, eager to rectify the 
injustices of the world, real or imaginary. We can 
then understand what the reasons are for their be- 
havior which is so disagreeable to us. We shall then 
realize that their success is the measure of our 
failure. 

If we are blameless, we can judge others, but we 
are not. Out of the heart of our civilization came the 
two world wars, persecution of millions of people on 
racial grounds, concentration camps, torture cham- 
bers, and atomic destruction. We acquiesced in all 
these and even now do not seem prepared to put our 
ideals and insights into practice. We seem to be 
satisfied with dispensing advice and indulging in 
self-righteous warnings 


lr WE WISH to stop subversive movements, the 
flame of social reform should burn in our hearts. We 
must bring the light of a new life into the minds and 
hearts of millions of underprivileged men, women, 
and children. 

If we want to convert our opponent, we must not 


always speak of his lower side, his defects and short- 
comings. We must present to him his own higher 
and nobler side. Systems which involve millions of 


people cannot be explained by simple formulas of 
political machinations and intrigues. We must dis- 
cern a human mind and a human heart even in the 
fanatic faces of our opponents who adopt different 
ideologies. 

Are we certain that there is no freedom of intel- 
lectual initiative and adventure in the Soviet Union? 
If freedom is the lifeblood of science, can we doubt 
the resilience of the Soviet system which has 
achieved miracles in science, engineering, and tech- 
nology even as democratic nations have done? There 
is freedom for the scientist, the artist, and the intel- 
lectual in the Soviet Union, and these latter will de- 
mand freedom in other fields also, for freedom can- 
not function in fractions. As the Soviet people get 
educated and are trained to think independently, 
they will ask for civil liberties, parliamentary op- 
position, control of the bureaucracy by public opin- 
ion. No Government can trample on the wishes of 
the people indefinitely and crush their dreams. If 
it does so, the people will turn against the Govern- 
ment and fight it, with a raw courage born of despair 
and with no other weapon than the readiness to die 

Science has added to the dignity and stature of 
the individual. When man is relieved from the bat- 
tle for physical safety, he becomes a little creator. 
Every challenge of science has added to man’s moral 
stature. As we find that the world is much more 
wonderful than we ever dreamed it to be, we are 
led into new fields of awareness, new ranges of at- 
tainment, new realizations of destiny. New knowl- 
edge is both a challenge and an opportunity. “For 
it is not yet known what man may be.” He must, 
without haste and without rest, strive to reach 
greatness. When he realizes his destiny of inward 
awareness and social compassion, then the great 
reconciliation among the peoples of the world in 
which all groups win and no one loses will take 
place. 

If the disordered pattern of our society is to be set 


right, we have to fashion a peace that will assure 
justice and individual liberty to all and remove the 
injustices which are the sources of unrest and con- 
flict. To establish peace, we must remove the condi- 
tions which make for wars. 

Nationalism is a decisive factor in modern history, 
but it can be kept pure only if the nationals of a 
country have a human feeling for all men. From the 
love of our country we must progress to a love of 
mankind. 

Genuine nationalism is consistent with member- 
ship in an international order. The principle of va- 
riety in unity should guide the behavior of all na- 
tions. If we suppress national aspirations and sup- 
port feudalism and reaction, we lose the battle. 

We must assist subject nations to win their free- 
dom. The United Nations should devise machinery 
for effecting peaceful changes and completing the 
unfinished movements for independence. 

It is our duty to promote racial harmony. Racial 
injustice is the raw material of strife. If we ac- 
quiesce in it, we participate in something unclean. 
Enlightened self-interest demands the removal of 
this injustice as soon as possible. In India we have 
troubles about caste discrimination and untouch- 
ability which we are striving to eliminate. 

Our fight should be against hunger, disease, and 
illiteracy. It is possible to free the world from these 
scourges. If we do not, the revolution of the desti- 
tute and desperate will shake the world. 

We should look upon the world as one unit. We 
need a world economic-development program. If 
we do not wish to destroy the world, advanced na- 
tions should set apart a small fraction of their na- 
tional income for the purpose of this program. We 
have the insight. Why do we not have the zeal? 
When we know that the future of underprivileged 
countries is unpredictable, why is it that we do not 
have a sense of urgency, conviction, passion, 
warmth? Why are we not stirred by the idea of one 
world which will compel us to liberate the poor and 


» 


the exploited strata of our society’ 


An international society is the goal to which we 
are moving. We cannot reverse the processes of 
history. There must, however, be a machinery for 
enforcing the rule of law among the nations of the 
world. In a disarmed world we should have an ef- 
fective United Nations with a police force universal- 
ly recognized and respected. 

There is no magical formula or short-cut solution 
to peace. We may proceed step by step, reach lim- 
ited agreements, improve the political climate, 
strengthen the confidence among nations, and fos- 
ter policies of live and let live, of coexistence. It is 
the only way to develop a moral community in 
which we can live together and work for a fuller 
life for our peoples and remove the greatest fear, 
which is fear itself. We must believe that world 
peace is the inevitable though perhaps distant con- 
sequence of the evolution of the human soul. 

3eyond the difficulties of history there is the 
teality that wills that we may grow more closely 
together, may understand one another better, and 
live as members of one spiritual household. 
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The Latest on SOelbi 


Tue 1958 Asia Regional Conference of Rotary International is going to take place 


in Delhi, India, November 21-24. Though it will be held principally for the 22,000 
members of the more than 600 Rotary Clubs of Asia* and their guests, all Rotarians 
everywhere and their families are invited. The Conference hosts hope to entertain 
several thousand people at the meeting. 

THE PROGRAM is taking shape. Friday, November 21, will bring an opening 
flag ceremony, addresses of welcome, an international roundtable, a major address. 
Saturday, November 22, will see the President of Rotary International, Clifford A. 
Randall, in the main address of the day and a Rotary Foundation presentation featur- 
ing Foundation Fellows. Sunday, November 23, will begin with a report “Rotary 
World-Wide” by the General Secretary of RI, George R. Means. Discussion assem- 
blies will follow. The day will close with an entertainment feature of exceptional 
beauty featuring noted Indian dancers and musicians. Monday, November 24, brings 
the Conference to a close with a series of distinguished speakers. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS are available in 15 selected hotels and hostels in 
Delhi and New Delhi. 

REGISTRATION is open. For information write the Host Club Executive Com- 
mittee, P. O. Box No. 174, G.P.O. New Delhi, India, or Rotary International, 1600 


Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


* These Clubs are in Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Federation of Malaya. Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq. Iran, Israel, Japan. Jordan. Korea. Laos, Lebanon, Macao. Marianas Islands, North Borneo, Pakistan, The 
Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore. Syria, Thailand, Turkey, and Vietnam. 


Humayun’s Tomb, in Delhi 
an example of the earliest 
Mogul architecture in India. 
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For hundreds of years India clung to its historic past. In the 
last century factories have been established, highways built, and 
railroads constructed. But life in India’s 558,000 villages has re- 
mained little changed; not until Indian independence in 1947 did 
the 20th Century seem very real to most of the nation’s population, 
now about 380 million and rising rapidly. 

Today the world’s third-highest dam is being erected to irrigate 
much of the State of Punjab and also Rajasthan, and provide elec- 
tricity to areas beyond Delhi, 200 miles to the south (where Ro- 
tarians of many lands will meet in November—see page 11). A 
modern plant near Madras, opened in 1955, is scheduled to produce 
350 railroad passenger coaches a year by 1959. India’s giant Tata 
Iron and Steel works is doubling its capacity, and India’s motion- 
picture output is the world’s third largest. Social barriers are 
fading, and more people are learning how to read and write. 

More than half of India’s villages are now being reached by the 
six-year-old Community Development Program, a grass-roots 
scheme devised by members of the United States Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service to awaken and revitalize Indian life. 

Sanitation, medicines, industrialization, and better farming 
methods are bringing hope and progress to the ancient land. 
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Modern apartment buildings line the broad curve of Bombay's Marine Drive. 


A resplendent elephant cart waits before a ca- 
Photos: Information Serv- nopied platform during a ceremony in Mysore. 
ice of India; pen sketches 
by Sally Thompson 


Village washdays (above) are little changed; (upper 
left) the Lakshmi Narayan Temple, New Delhi; (left) 
an esplanade and commercial buildings in Calcutta. 
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That’s something we all need—a 
little fun mixed in with our every- 
day living. I have a friend 
Uncle Tom Saxe, Jr., as he calls 
himself—who has fun getting out 
humorous calendars and sending 
them to his friends. Instead of 
religious or inspirational mottoes 
he uses humorous comments writ- 
ten by himself. Friends collect 
his calendars as if they were 
beaten silver. Of course it costs 
him something, but he gets more 
pleasure out of it than if he had 
spent the money on stamps, or 
sirloins. Tom, by the way, is a 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Stamford, Connecticut. His rock 
ing-chair hobby was described in 
these columns back in August, 
1953. 

I have another friend who has 
an imaginary company which he 
calls “General Amalgamated In- 
ternational United Universal, In 
corporated.”” He _ pretends his 
friends are stockholders and sends 
letters to them solemnly report 
ing on the condition of the com 
pany and the country. Every re- 
port has a chuckle and a lot of 
common sense. His alleged stock- 
holders prize the letters as if they 
were dividends. It sounds crazi 
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and it ts crazy, but also it is fun 
and I reckon if you have fun you 
have one of the most important 
things in life 

Still another friend has ingeni 
ously accumulated the birth Then there’s the chappie (all such as, Blank B. Blank “Golf Ex- 
dates of a host of friends; thes« friends; read on and you'll know pert and Man about Town.” Once 
he carefully notes in his desk why) who has a hand-operated the identification read: “Member 
diary, and, as the time ap printing press. With it he sets in in Good Standing of Chicken Fan- 
proaches, he sends the person a type and himself prints stickers ciers, Inc.” Foolish, of course, 
card congratulating him on his for his friends to paste on the re- but it makes his friends laugh. 
birthday—carefully taking ten turn corner of their envelopes. He In my own way I’ve brought 
years off the date. So far, no prints the man’s name and then some smiles into the world and, 
kicks. adds some absurd identification, so far as I know, have harmed no 
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one. And this is by collecting 
and writing to my friends on the 
most outlandish stationery I can 
put my hands on. I got started in 
rather an unusual way. Soon 
after I was married, the wolf be- 
gan to howl at my door and, now 
and then, gnaw. I tried to scare 
him away by working up a lec- 
ture and sending out pamphlets 
to boys’ schools telling them how 
entertaining and instructive my 
lecture was. (I am quoting from 
the pamphlet. ) 

I received an answer from the 
Choate School, in Wallingford, 
Connecticut, asking how much I 
charged. I found that I had run 
out of letterheads with my name. 
I had, some way or other in my 
desk, a letterhead from a glue 
works. In a spirit of daredevil 
fun I prepared to answer in that 
stationery. My wife was shocked. 
“That’s an extremely high-class 
school and they won’t have you.” 
Quaking in my thin-soled shoes, I 
sent the letter, anyway—and 
back came a request for me to 
lecture. The headmaster said the 
letter had amused him and he felt 
[I would put on a amusing lecture. 
I don’t know how amusing the 
lecture was, but I remember it 
scared the wits out of the wolf. 


I SAW the humor possibilities of 
the idea and consciously began 
to collect strange and bizarre sta- 


tionery. Soon I found that my 
idea was snowballing. As friends 
caught on, they began sending 
me unusual paper and envelopes 
from all over the world. This be- 
came grist for my correspondence 
mill, and my collection of letter- 
heads grew and grew. Today I 
keep only the best—but it’s not a 
static collection, either. I’m con- 
tinually using it. New supplies 
are always coming in 

Here are some of the letter- 
heads I’ve used recently: 

Hoboes of America, Inc., Affili- 
ated with ‘League of the World.” 
Jeff Davis, Emperor. Next Hobo 
Convention, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, May 12-17, 1940. Home of- 
fice: Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jeff Smith’s Parlor, 317 Holly 
Street, Skaguay, Alaska.—1898. 

The most fanciful—with more 
curlycues than a patch of water- 
melons—is: Les Artistes Associes, 
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Societe Anonyme, 25, 27 rue 
d’Astorg, Paris, (8e). 

Sour Dough Hotel, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. First Class in 
Every Particular. Towels Changed 
as Often as Needed. Insect Pow- 
der Obtainable at desk. Rates: 
One ounce per day. 

Some of my letterheads have a 
touching and dramatic signifi- 
~ance. One reads: On Board the 
Cunard R.M.S. “Lusitania.” 

All is not fun and frolic. Now 
and then I get into trouble. When 
Forrest Smith was Governor of 
Missouri, I was taken in and in- 
troduced to him (we talked about, 
of all things, Jesse James). When 
I came out, his secretary, having 
heard of my hobby, gave me some 
of Governor Smith’s official sta- 
tionery. I soon wrote a letter on 
it, but addressed the envelope 
wrongly and it came back to Gov- 
ernor Smith with my far-from- 
conventional communication writ- 
ten on his stationery. The letter 
was returned to me with just one 
line in his own hand: “I don’t 
recall writing this.’ I don’t know 
what he !thought. I’m afraid it 
wasn’t anything favorable. 

Some in my collection are elab- 
orate engravings; some are more 
than 100 years old. I have half a 
dozen engraved letterheads com- 
memorating the -Jndiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 1844. They 
have a really fine engraving of 
horses and buggies and covered 
wagons, such as people used at 
that time when they attended a 
camp meeting. 

Once I saw an ad in a medical 
magazine from a firm in Boston 
announcing that it sold ‘“artic- 
ulated skeletons.” I wasn’t quite 
sure what an “articulated skele- 
ton” was, but I knew it would 
make a wonderful letierhead. So 
I wrote the company telling them 
that I collected and used striking 
letterheads and would they be so 
good as to send me a few sheets 
of their stationery? Well, they 
weren’t so good. Back came a 
letter, the edges smoking. ‘“Cer- 
tainly not,” it said. “Don’t you 
also want us to send you a check 
signed in blank?” That ended my 
articulated-skeleton career. 

The biggest fish I’ve ever 
caught was the Tonopah and 
Rhyolite Mining Company. Some- 


one sent me ten or 20 stock cer- 
tificates of this gold-mining com- 
pany. The company never found 
gold, but I did. The spaces for the 
hoped-for stockholders hadn't 
been filled in, so I typed in my 
correspondents’ names, and wrote 
them letters on the back of these 
very dazzling stock certificates. 
Back would come answers bub- 
bling with comments about my 
stationery. It made my friends 
happy and, while it did not en- 
rich them, it gave them some 
laughs which, I hold, are as val- 
uable as gold. 

My idea grew into proportions 
I had never dreamed of. The ra- 
dio heard of it, and I have been a 
guest three times on programs 
(no television so far). Each time 
I have many strange letterheads 
and envelopes sent me. I think 
the strangest is one from an ivory 
hunter in the;Belgian Congo. An- 
other is from the Royal East Afri- 
can Automobile Association, Nai- 
robi, 192—, and is profusely dec- 
orated with wild animals 


l GET a study in psychology by 
watching the reaction to different 
types of stationery and _letter- 
heads. The two kinds that kick 
up the most excitement are peni- 
tentiary and undertaker station- 
ery. I don’t know why 
times I combine ‘em—the enve- 
lope of one, the letterhead of the 
other. I get quick answers to my 
letters, always in a jovial mood 

I suppose it sounds as if I use 
looney letterheads and envelopes 
only to write to friends, but this 
is not quite true, for I employ 
them in business correspondence 
I know rather well most of the 
people I deal with, so it’s not 
quite like sending a business let- 
ter to a man who might think 
he’d fallen victim to a_ super- 
moron. Anyway, I think I can 
say I get as speedy answers to 
letters as anyone in Christendom. 

There’s one correspondent | 
don’t cut capers with. I write 
him on my best personal station- 
ery—no monkey business on this 
It’s the income-tax collector 

Of course it’s not important how 
I write on bizarre stationery, but 
I think the idea of having fun is 
important. Each person can do it 
in his own way. I recommend it 


Some- 
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New Zealand’s Prime Minister: 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Hutt, 
New Zealand. Now 75, he has been important in 
New Zealand's Labor party since 1920, has held 
many Cabinet posts and overseas appointments. 


Walter Nash, 


OTARIANS in the N EWS 


Statesmen, business and professional leaders, 
pro 


they share a common objective of service. 


= are leaders of a dozen associations representing thou- 
sands of organizations and hundreds of thousands of men; plus a 
Prime Minister, the world’s greatest cellist, a world figure who 
once served as President of the United States, and an Ambassa- 
dor who became President of a Rotary Club in a country not his 
own. A few of these men have been granted honorary member- 
ships in view of their lifelong promotion of Rotary principles; 
most are long-time Rotarians, whose rise to positions of high 
responsibility began with the realization that Rotary member- 
ship entails the obligation to share with non-Rotarians in one’s 
business or profession the Rotary ideal of service. 


Mr. Ambassador-President 


co. stranger from the little 


town of Saint Nicolas, France 
was not long a stranger after his 
arrival in Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Israel 
Soon he had mastered both He- 
brew and Arabic, won so 
many friends that 
agreed France had 
select Pierre E. 


and 
the citizens 
done well to 
Gilbert as its Am 
bassador to Israel. 

It was then, six 
Rotarians asked 
an honorary member of 
Aviv-Jaffa Club. | 
declined the honor, for, as he ex 
plained, it was his wish to becom«e 
an active member. 
granted, and his 
began. 

If it seemed unusual to Rotar- 
ians to be serving on Club Com- 
mittees with an Ambassador, it 
Was apparent that mem- 
bership” meant just that to Pierre 
Gilbert. Even during 
crisis he rarely missed a meeting 
Then came his the 
Board of Directors, his success in 
that capacity, and then his further 
election as 1956-57 President of 
the Club. 


years ago. that 
becoms 
the Tel 


But he polite ly 


him to 


His wish was 


Rotarv caree! 


active 


times of 


election to 
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Pierre E. Gilbert, French 


Rotary Club of Tel 


{mbassador to Israel and 1956-57 President of the 
{viv-Jaffa, Israel, performs a pleasant Presidential duty 


as he awards a student with a Rotary Club Good World Citizenship certificate. 


During his term in office, the 
diplomat-President stressed inter- 
national friendship and _ inaug- 
urated new projects to increase 
world understanding. He 
well that his fellow Club members 
wanted to present him with a 
special gift upon his departure 
from office, one better than the 
customary present received by the 
retiring President. When asked 
what he would like, however, 
Pierre Gilbert said that a scholar- 
ship given to a deserving student 
would please him most. 

And so it happened that several 
months later, 1957-58 Club Presi- 


did so 


dent Eliezer Malchi journeyed to 
France to place two scholarship 
grants, each sufficient for a year’s 
college tuition, in the trust of two 
Rotary Clubs there. One went to 
the Rotary Club of France’s capi- 
tal city, Paris. The other was pre- 
sented to the Rotary Club of Rou- 
en, near Pierre Gilbert’s home 
town. 

Thus Rotarians of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa formed international friend- 
ship ties as a fitting way to honor 
the man from across the sea who 
had doffed diplomatic reserve to 
become a most active fellow mem- 
ber and finally their leader. 
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Now an honorary member of Rotary Club of Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico, is Pablo Casals, widely hailed as the 
world’s greatest living cellist. The Club conferred 
membership upon him a few days after the close of the 
second annual Casals Festival, citing him for his per- 
sonal and musical integrity and for his leading contri- 
bution to Puerto Rico’s cultural renaissance. The 81- 
year-old maestro left his native Spain in 1939 to live 
Empire in France, moved to San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1956. 

Former United States President Herbert Hoover receives the Distinguished Service 
of Rotary Club of New York from then Club President Mervin P. Bickley. He 
honored as “engineer, humanitarian, businessman, statesman, friend, and coun- 
youth.” He is an honorary member of the Rotary Club of Pine Bluff, Ark. 


sellor of 
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Elected president of Erwin E. Singleton, William W. White- Serving as president Edward L. Baker. of Chairman of the 
the Institute of Brit- of Beaumont, Tex., house, of Albion, of the national So- Detroit, Mich., heads {merican Bakers 
Photographers is the president of Vich., is president ciety of Actuaries is the National Associa- {ssociation is 


of the Association of Henry Rood, actuary tion of Postmasters William Clemens, 
of the United States. of Dubuque, lowa. 


ish 
was Douglas W est, of the Associated Credit 
Whitstable, England. Bureaus of America. American Colleges. of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

I 


¥ 


of Now heading the Na- William L. Estes, 
Bay, Wis., is presi- American Industrial Albion, N. Y., is the tional Retail Lumber Jr., of Bethlehem, 


the president of the dent of the National Development Coun- president of the Dealers Association is Pa.: president of 
Hard- cil: John D. Adams, National Funeral Di- James C. O'Malley, a the American Col. 


Association. Phoenix, Ariz., dealer. lege of Surgeons, 


Ralph C. McClung, John S. Stiles, Green Chosen to head the Roy T. Merrill, 


Birmingham, Ala., is 


{merican {cademy of Wholesale 
Restorative Dentistry. ware Association, of Des Moines, lowa. rectors 
1% 
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Let’s Look Prozects 


iy WAS an embarrassing day 
for the service club 

All Spring, club members had 
proudly watched the construction 
of a concrete pool crib ir 
river, a project for whicl 
raised thousands of 
meet a pressing need for 5 
swimming facilities. Thi 


have been inauguration d ind negotiation and planning were 


already pictures and ticles ecessary to relieve the club of 
about the forthcoming ¢ t had its own involvement and to re- 
appeared in the newspapers so stablish the facility and program 
that everyone in tow) 
it. TI lub’s haste 
he community would be 


vuund acceptable auspices 
to m ‘ 
Only—there wouldn't 
auguration or any s\ ing. 7] nently aware of its good 
local health department t nov 1 it to grief. 
had forbidden its ope ] 
grounds that the rive 
trollably polluted. Nothing could ub started a 
be done to salvage the p1 t : program for underprii 
cept to turn it into teachil eged boys in a poor section of 
In time, the troop acquired 


than 30 years ago 
modest 


facility for boating and 10ein: own 
which was later dons expensive Scout 

No one in the club had consul club provided 
ted the health depart: ich good was done for the boys 
Cross, or local welfare-p] Recently the pro- 
proved an 


house, the 


leadership, and 


who belonged 
council before the project s | gram has economic 
gun, a step which could lrain on the club’s resources; the 
prevented this costly—b Scout house is in serious need of 
usual—blunder. repair. And the provision of lead- 

Few service clubs with long ership has become a real chore 
records of active communit 
ice have completely avoided th ect, the club members were re- 
snares and pitfalls caused by ove! luctant to become involved in fur- 
promotion of needed Scout 


Because of the needs of this proj- 


eagerness, overgenerousn¢ ind her 

poor planning. 
One club, proud of 

helping a poor neighborh« uild everal committees of the club 

a community center, had nd the public recreation depart- 

name attached to the structu ment, 


Nearly two years of 


programs 


exploration and discussion among 


city council, welfare coun- 
which opened with much fanfar cil, and a private businessman 
Further downward chang were needed to find a solution 
population, loss of neighbor! which was not without reserva- 
leadership, and other factors c1 tions on the part of some mem- 
ated an adverse public opi bers Periodic reviews of this 
against the project would have kept it under 
what had been intended control 

munity asset into a distin 
ity. The club became 

rassed, and, after attem] 
reach solutions on its own, even- the establishment at considerable 
tually turned to the welfa1 

cil for help. Further heavy 

ing by the club, much clearing 
with public and voluntary recrea- 
tion agencies, and considerable 


center and 


\ young men’s group suddenly 
found itself seriously considering 


expense of a new recreation pro- 
gram for boys. Discreet investi- 
gation revealed that much of the 
steam for the project was coming 
from a member at the urging of 
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The best of intentions can plunge a club into trouble 


unless proper planning prepares the way. 


By MYLES MacDONALD 


his employer who was active in 


a national youth organization. 


The club’s leaders referred the 
need to the community-planning 
agency which 
showing no real need for the par- 


produced facts 


ticular project, but an urgent 


need for several other projects, 
A women’s organization which 
“charity fund” each 
vear through much effort annu- 


1 


ally found 


raised a large 


itself in a 


about allocating the money to 
worthy agencies and at the same 
time financing suggested projects. 
Outside consultants in health and 
planning and _ financing 
were called in, and they helped 


the club set up a realistic method 
of spending its funds 


wellare 


The surgical care of crippled 
children was accepted as a proj- 
ect by one club many years ago. 
As the need grew, the Commu- 
nity Chest, general hospital, and 
other agencies became involved 
in the program The develop- 
ment of local chapters of national 
agencies devoted to the problem 
of such children and the building 
of a State crippled-children hos- 
pital a short distance away raised 
serious doubt as to the continued 
need of the service-club program. 
Sut » sentimental attachment 

members of the program and 

-ellent 
value for all groups involved have 


public-relations 


prevented open discussion about 
its appropriateness. It continues 
to provide a service inferior to 
that which the 
financing through their taxes for 
other communities’ children 


members are 


The board of directors of a clul 


undertook to 


] 
| 
] 
r 


pro\ ide wee 
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“Wise and careful planning is needed today more than ever before. 


local 


handi- 
capped children of a State insti- 


tion so they could be at home 


transportation for 


on week-ends. Shortly it ap- 
that the program had not 
lly cleared with the insti- 
1dministration, the prob- 
of the children and parents 

not been fully recognized or 
xplored, and the total member- 
yf the club had not partici- 

in the decision to assume 


peared 


sibility for the project. The 
aders faced a serious trial 

community questioned 
ip’s wisdom. The situa- 
avoided 
less haste and greater 


with technical in- 


ild have been 


tation 


response to the plea of an 
tly distraught father, a 
b gave a cash gift to purchase 
expensive medication required to 
‘nt the loss of a child’s limb. 
nembers then began to in- 
gate and found that the in- 
fection was relatively minor, the 
family physician had the situa- 
11 in hand, and the local 
hospital would have pro- 


ren 
iCll 


vestl 


tlon we 


} 
general 
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Tilustration by 
Willard Arnold 
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vided care regardless of ability 
to pay. Also, the father, an alco- 
holic, had disappeared with the 
cash! The club is now under- 
standably cautious of all requests, 
exercises strict control over its 
welfare committee, and clears all 
cases through local health and 
welfare agencies 


The above are not isolated in- 
stances. The fields of health, 
welfare, and recreation are be- 
coming increasingly complex as 
organizations and services multi- 
ply, and discretion is 
needed in selecting new projects 
and continuing established ones. 

The following suggestions, pre- 
pared as a guide for service clubs, 
should make that task easier: 

1. Are club members prepared 


greater 


to provide the leadership and 
personal effort necessary? A\l- 
though we know that we won't 
have time to help with a project, 
we may wrongfully assume that 
other club members are less busy 
Sometimes it may be best to pay 
professionals to do the job. 

2. Do most of the members 
favor the project? The club may 


be “riding a dead horse” in which 
it has lost interest and for which 
there is little need; or a few zeal- 
ous people may commit the club 
to something it wouldn’t favor if 
it understood the implications 


> 


3. Can the club pay fo 


thre 
project? 
and fund-raising ‘gimmicks’ 
grow tiresome, and solicitation of 
the public puts the club into com 
petition with fund 
drives. Too often we underesti 


Frequent assessments 


soon 


accepted 


mate the costs; we then cut our 
suit to fit the cloth and the proj 
ect fails to cover our good inten- 
tions. 

4. Is this the most urgent prob- 
many 
other projects were considered? 
Are we making the greatest per- 
manent contribution to our com 
munity with our projects? Do we 
dissipate our resources on many 


lem we can tackle? How 


small projects with obvious pub 
lic-relations her than 
attacking a major need that has 
less glamour? 

5. Have we consulted vit} 


values rat 


agencies and othe groups? Pei 
haps some other club in town 

planning a_ similar effort we 
won't want to duplicate And 
let’s not forget that official agen 
cies have information (as well as 
regulatory which could 
avoid embarrassing situations 


6. Will the 


from 


powel Ss) 


project drain. vre- 


sources other community 
efforts? If assistance from the 
general community is necessary 
to put the project over—whethe! 
it be funds or volunteer help 
needed aid may be detracted from 
established activities. While ben 
efiting the few, the new 
may harm many 

7. Is the club con 


a limited time only? The purpose 


provect 
mitted fo? 


of a project should be to demon 
strate a service or to provide a 
facility which the general com 
munity will want to take ove 
Rarely does a community require 
more than three years to dete! 
mine if it wants a service con 
tinued. If it does, the club should 
be completely prepared to hand 
over the leadership, administra 
tion, and financing of the new 
programs. The club is then free 
to provide additional support if 
necessary, to act as a watchdog 
over its [Continued on page 59] 
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A glimpse of the Brussels 
International Exhibition 
and a Rotary couple and 
some special Rotary 


hospitality amidst it all. 


LOeatce 


INCE its opening last April the Brussels Universal and Interna- 

tional Exhibition had, by mid-Summer, attracted some 10 million 

visitors. When it closes in October, this first World’s Fair since 
1939 will, it is expected, have drawn 35 million people. Sixteen months 
in construction and seven years in planning, this 260-million-dollar 
spectacle created by 43 participating nations reminds visitors of yes- 
terday’s achievements, today’s pressing challenges, and tomorrow’s 
bright hopes. 

As they stroll down the broad promenades and through pavilions 
of daring modernism, they see such things as an electronic brain that 
gives information in ten languages, models of Sputniks I and II, an 
international garden of some 2 million plants, prize-winning stage 
plays and motion pictures, food from the world’s kitchens, and medi- 
cines, textiles, and machines from the world’s laboratories and draw- 
ing boards. 

Despite aching feet and tired leg muscles, Fairgoers keep going. 
“Just to be here,” said a visitor far from home, “gives you a strong 
feeling that nations are working together toward a common goal, and 
have realized that it is no longer possible to think of the future in 
terms of separate hopes.” 

These two pages show some high lights of a visit to the Fair by a 
Rotary couple from Pakistan. The next two pages depict the welcome 
Belgian and Luxemburg Rotarians give Rotary visitors. 


Strolling near the 350-foot Atomium, symbol of 
the Fair, are Rotarian Almakky Medjid and his 
wife, of Lahore, Pakistan. Guiding them is Ro- 
tarian Th. Staar (left), of Brussels, Belgium, the 
reception codrdinator for Clubs of District 162. 


“So pleased to know you,” say the Medjids 
to Rotarian Charles Ryall and his wife, of Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, as they meet on a promenade. 





Riding in the Pousse-Pousse, which means “push-push,” the Ryalls (left), of Ber- 
muda, begin a side-by-side tour of the pavilions with the Medjids. These bicycle- 
taxis are the invention of an ex-U. S. Army colonel living in Belgium. An aerial 


, : : bridge, 49 feet high, covers the pavilion area, thus reduces ground traffic. 
nside the Moroccan pavilion which they are ap- 


vroaching, the Fair-touring Medjids will see 

nodels of several towns, including Marrakech. Photographing a section of the French pavilion, Rotarian Medjid shoots up at the 
gigantic concrete shaft which balances the great roof shaped like a bird’s wings. 
The French building occupies third-largest site, preceded by U.S. and Russian sites. 


Phot p. 20-2 A. A F 


{ circle of autograph hunters 
all Belgian giris—wait for 
Mrs. Medijid to sign her name. 


{t the main entrance to Heysel Park, 500-acre 
site of the Fair, Mrs. Medjid waits for her hus- 
band, as they begin tour of the spacious grounds. 
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On the Passerelle—the bridge that runs past the U. S. pa- to exchange impressions of some of the Fair’s marvels, one of which 
vilion—Rotarian Medjid and his wife, Maimoona, pause a minute is the 250-acre international gardens with more than 2 million plants. 


QN THE 500-acre site of the Brussels Exhibition stands a 
glass and aluminum structure with no daring architectural fea- 
tures, no scientific displays, no fashion shows, and no concerts. 
Its sole purpose is to dispense friendship and hospitality—the 
kind Rotarians know the world around. It is the Rotary pavilion 
erected by the 46 Belgian and Luxemburg Rotary Clubs in Dis- 
trict 162. By mid-June it had already been visited by thousands 
of Rotarians and their families from many lands, and was cer- 
tain to welcome thousands more during the Fair’s closing 
weeks. 

As they stop at this “friendship house” for assistance in plan- 
ning a tour or just to relax, Rotarians find their Belgian hosts 
eager to entertain them in their homes, or ready to house them 
if they are without hotel accommodations. Besides this pavilion, 
Belgian and Luxemburg Clubs arrange informal luncheons for 
Rotary people daily, except Saturday, in a wing of the Luxem- 
burg pavilion. “Attendance at the luncheons,” reports Th. Starr, 
reception coordinator of the Brussels Club, “is running far 
ahead of our expectations. Often our dining room for 125 per- 
sons is not large enough, so we take extra space.” 

The photos on these pages show what has been arranged 
especially for you, Mr. Rotarian, at the Brussels Fair. 


Every day, except Saturday, luncheons are held for Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies in the Luxemburg pavilion, these gatherings being arranged by the Bel- 
gian and Luxemburg Clubs. Here the Medjids chat with a Rotarian at luncheon. 


Outside the Russian pavilion, Rotarian Eetu Romo 
and his wife, of Himeenlinna, Finland, watch two 
ski-lift-type gondolas pass by on cable supports. The 
cars, 165 of them, travel the length of the Fair. 
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dooru of the Rotary pavilion. a glass and aluminum 
hostess (right) uses a map of the Fair site to 
couple to an exhibit they have asked about. 


1e reception desk in the Rotary “friendship house” is a 
P. Harris, Founder ot Rotary. W el¢ omes are @X- 
by members of the 46 Clubs of District 162. 
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fided by one of the hostesses of the Rotary pavilion, Rotarian B, 
Strampelli, of Rome, Italy, signs the visitor’s book. By mid-June, 
several thousand Rotarians from scores of lands had signed the register, 
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Secs Recollection 


A MONTH after the Brussels Exhibition opened, the World Trade 
Fair held in New York, New York, ended a successful ten-day run. 
In its planning and administration, it, too, demonstrated the ability of 
people of many nations to work together toward the success of a com- 
mon enterprise. In hailing this 60-nation show for bringing goods and 
people closer together, President Eisenhower called it “living proof 
of the interdependence of nations.” On display were 60 million dollars’ 
worth of products. 

In 1959, on June 7-11, New York City will again afford “living proof 
of the interdependence of nations,” when Rotarians of the world 
gather there for their 50th Annual Convention. 


bd dais 


Crystal engraving, a part of the glass cutter’s art in Ireland dating back to the early 
18th Century, is closely observed by World Trade Fair visitors at the Irish display booth. 


Inside New York City’s huge Coliseum 
(left), site of World Trade Fair, esca- 
lators lead to main exhibition halls 
housing 3,000 displays of 60 countries, 


Exhibit of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain features foodstuffs, textiles, and 
a score of other products for buyers. 
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Puerto Rican section adds feminine pulchri- 
tude to its merchandise displays by using at- 
tractively gowned models to aid Fair visitors. 
Some 35 Puerto Rican firms exhibited wares. 


A father carrying his weary toddler stops 
to admire a Mayan bas-relief mural cut 
in stone. Other Mexican items include 
hand-loomed fabrics and stained-glass art. 





vusader in a Pink Shirt 


Fighter for truth, Louis Seltzer has gained 


national fame as a great newspaper editor. 


By ERNEST KIRKWOOD 


Public-Relations Director; 
Rotarian, Cleveland, Ohio 


A CRUSADER in a pink shirt is Louis Benson 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press since 1928, and 
editor-in-chief of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers of 
Ohio since 1937. He has called himself “‘a little dude 
at whom nobody might be apt to look a second time.” 
He is a slight, balding, sandy-haired, young-faced 
man of 61, and, as he saunters from his plush office 
into the newspaper's city room, no one appears to 
notice him—though there may be a greeting of “Hi, 
'’’ Nevertheless, it is his paper and Louis Selt- 
zer is running it effectively. The Press has the great- 
est circulation of any Ohio newspaper. 

The dapper little editor was born in 1897 in a 
story-and-a-half cottage near Clark Avenue on Cleve- 
land’s West Side. Years before the advent of tele- 
vision and Bret Maverick, Charles Alden Seltzer, his 
father, wrote 49 shoot-’em-up novels of the West. 
Some of these ended up as motion pictures starring 
William S. Hart, the frozen-faced king of the silent- 
screen cowboys. But in Louis’ youth the Seltzers did 
not live in luxury, for royalty checks earned by 
father Seltzer were small indeed. 

\t 13, Louis’ first job was on the Cleveland Leader 
as office boy and cub reporter, Here he wrote a col- 
umn entitled “Luee, The Offis Boy.”” He moved to 
the Cleveland News a year later, only to come back 
to the Leader. Once more he shifted to the Cleve- 
land News, and, after a brief period there, was told 

he would never make a newspaper- 

man and -was fired. Louis spent a 

little over a year writing copy for an 

advertising agency, but he knew he 

vas meant for newspapering, and in 

1915, at 18, he went to work for the 
Cleveland Press. He’s still there. Editorships of 
other major newspapers have been tendered him, 
but he likes the Press and Cleveland. Tempting 
political plums have been extended, also. He even 
turned down an offer to fill the unexpired term of a 
deceased United States Senator. 

L.B.S., if mild appearing, is a fighter and can give 
and take both physical and verbal blows. His color- 
ful diction wasn’t acquired in a young ladies’ semi- 
nary, and occasionally it disconcerts him, as when 
he misunderstood the name of a telephone caller and 
answered with a greeting of friendly abuse, only to 
learn after a moment of cold silence that the old so- 
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Louis Benson Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press. 


and-so at the other end of the line was one of the 
city’s most esteemed and dignified clergymen. 

His humor is sly and he derives impish pleasure 
from squelching stuffed shirts. But if he loves ban- 
ter and practical jokes, such as flipping over a bottle 
of ink on the managing editor’s desk, he is dead 
serious about the great, sprawling area, populated 
by cosmopolitan people, making up a city called 
Cleveland. It is his trust. 

Editor Seltzer feels a newspaper is of value only 
if it is vigorously liked or disliked. He and the Press 
are dedicated to “help the community grow and 
prosper, to fight those things which are harmful to 
it and to fight with equal vigor for those things we 
believe will make the community a better place in 
which to live. Search out what is good for Greater 
Cleveland.’”’ No problem is too big or no opposing 
force too powerful for him to gallop forth against 
it with extended lance. 

The courageous little crusader dared, on more 
than one occasion, to enter the hushed, dignified at- 
mosphere of Cleveland courts and to pull down 
from their pedestals jurors he felt were unqualified 
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judges. Once he was cited for contempt of court by 
a judge whom Editor Seltzer and the Press accused 
of blocking a gambling raid. Another time the Press 
cleaned up the Probate Court. Again, to point up 
looseness in the granting of divorce decrees, the 
Press permitted a reporter to slip through a bogus 
divorce petition. In 1954 Louis Seltzer fought for 
the solution of the Marilyn Sheppard murder with a 
banner headline: “QUIT STALLING AND BRING 
HIM IN.” Sam Sheppard, husband of Marilyn, was 
indicted and convicted. 

With maturity have come sagacious judgment, 
wider experience, and greater stature. Louis Benson 
Seltzer is now a national figure. Life magazine in an 
article in 1950 called him “Mr. Cleveland,” and said, 
“No boss rules the big melting pot on the Cuyahoga, 
but Louis Seltzer and his Press keep it bubbling.” 
Although he is keenly interested in national move- 


ments, he gives much of his time to local welfare 
programs. He has been an active member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cleveland for 23 years. 

In 1912 Louis Se!tzer met Marion Elizabeth 
Champlin, a musician at the Madison Theater in 
Cleveland, and his first and only sweetheart. They 
were married in 1915 when he was 18, and have lived 
happily ever after. They have a daughter, Mrs 
Arthur E. Cooper, of Rocky River, Ohio, and a son, 
Chester Hope Seltzer, editor of a newspaper in Las 
Cruces, New Mexico; and five grandchildren. 

In his autobiography, published in 1956, Louis 
Seltzer says, “I have been singularly blessed to work 
in a profession I love, in my home city which I wor- 
ship, and at the side of the only girl I have ever 
known.” Fittingly, though his life has been hard 
and filled with battle, the book was titled The Years 
Were Good. 





Welcome, Neizhbors! 


eased to the pier. Some of the mi- 
grants were taken to their homes, 
others were given sight-seeing 
tours. 

Rotarian Tom Bryce, of Forti- 
tude Valley, Queensland, Chair- 
man of the Committee which co- 
6rdinated Rotary efforts in Aus- 
tralia’s “Bring Out a Briton” cam- 


paign, flew 3,000 miles to Freman- 
tle and boarded the Orsova to meet 
and counsel the migrants on the 
way to Adelaide, Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, and Brisbane. In every port 
there was a warm welcome. Said 
migrant toolmaker Leslie Whylie, 
now of Hamilton, “We feel we are 
coming home.” 





A.R. Downer, Australian Minister for 
Immigration, greets John Catterall. 


ee 
i OFF the port bow! 


Within minutes of the cry, 627 
British migrants crowded the rail 
of the Orsova to see the broad con- 
tinent they would herceforth call 
home: Australia. Awaiting each 
family were a job and a place to 
live, guaranteed by organizations 
and individuals in Australia un- 
der that nation’s great immigra- 
tion scheme. For 215 of them—56 
families and six single persons 
the sponsors are Rotary Clubs 
from Perth to Brisbane 

Also awaiting them was a great 
welcome. In Fremantle, the first 
stop, a 40-by-6-foot banner said 
“Rotary welcomes you to Austra- 
lia’; a band struck up Waltzing 
Matilda; and a throng of people 
cheered as “The Rotary Ship’ 


*See Rotary ‘brings out a Bi 
Rorarian for June, 1958.—I 
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Nearing their new homes, the families are welcomed on the Orsova in Melbourne. 
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Summer day in 1908 a Chicago printer 
y Ruggles went to a meeting of a three- 
ganization known as the Rotary Club 
id helped to form. On this particular day 
yng a prospective member named Chesley 
ho, at 36, had been a soldier, a librarian, 
broker, a machinery salesman, and an 
president. No one could know then 
nber Ches Perry was to play a major 

ing not only his own Club but also all of 

rnational. He was to become Rotary’s 
in 1910 and to serve until 1942, when 

y retired at 70 

igorous 86, Ches walked into a regular 
is Club one Tuesday noon last July and, 
surprise, found it celebrating his 50th 
ytarian. ““Had we told him what we were 
said Herbert G. Blakeslee, Club Presi- 

ybably wouldn’t have come.” 

‘lub’s Past Presidents and their wives at Smiling his widest, Ches Perry receives the hand of one 
Mitchel P. Davis, a Chicago Rotarian of scores of men who press around him after the meeting. 
of District 644, lightly sketched the 

“builder of Rotary,” while Allen D. 
Rotary International for 1915- . 788 ie-< 

onorary me¢ ber of the Chicago Club, ei oll Shhh f 

appraised Ches’ many contributions to 7 ea ~ ‘Bang dd 

ment of Rota His was always,” said = 
steady hand on the wheel.” 

eeting’s end, Ches Perry, happy, humble, 
|, walked to the microphone and said all 
heart would permit: “Thank you!” 


Past RI President Allen D, Albert presents Ches with a gold 
membership card with an anniversary inscription. The Chi- 
cago Club also gave him a pair of handsome gold cuff links, 


Long the owner of a yachting cap, but without a 
vacht. Ches gets these model boats from the Club. 
With him is his wife, Peggy, who was “in” on 
the surprise meeting, made certain he was there, 








Chau Shalt Not Kill 


As THE TAG END of a Summer that from Maine 
to California has been studded with the wrecks of 
automobiles and broken bodies, it might be well to 
pause between crashes for a look at a State where 
traffic deaths and holidays are not synonymous. 

The State is Connecticut, which has been awarded 
more highway-safety honors by the National Safety 
Council than any other. 

From January through June of 1958, fatalities on 
Connecticut highways fell to the lowest number in 
nearly 30 years—despite steadily increasing traffic 
and a greater number of drivers. There were only 86 
deaths, compared to a high of 150 for the same 
period in 1955. These gains are attributed primarily 
to Connecticut’s tough program of license suspen- 
sion for speeding. The program had its inception in 
late 1955 when Governor Abraham A, Ribicoff, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Hartford, 
appalled at a pre-Christmas total of 31 traffic deaths 
for December, asked the head of the State Police in 
effect: how come? The answer was just as brief: 
speed. (The greatest single cause of traffic deaths, 
excessive speed, was a factor in 38 percent of all 
fatal accidents last year.) 

“Since people don’t respond to the slogan ‘The 
Life You Save May Your Own,’ 
ernor, “we'll change it to ‘The License You Lose 
Will Be Your Own. 
forcement and a crackdown on speeders: for a first 


said the Gov- 
Then he ordered rigid law en- 


conviction, a 30-day suspension of license; for a sec- 
ond conviction, 60 days. This was backed up by a 
strict policy of no-fix tickets 

Governor Ribicoff's associates warned him it was 
political suicide in a State where some elections are 
decided by pluralities of only a few hundred votes. 
“Every license suspension means a lost vote,”’ they 
“In the 
ing than expedi- 


said. But the Governor remained adamant. 
long run, principle is more endu1 
ency,” Ribicoff replied. 

So they grasped the thistle firmly in Connecticut. 
In 1956, driver’s license suspensions nearly tripled, 
to a total of nearly 10,346. There were howls of dis- 
belief as people found themselves using shank’s mare 
for the first time in years. 
over the State. 


Angry protests arose all 
The Governor was called a dictator 
and was also accused of usurping the functions 
of the courts. Some of his friends stopped speaking 


How Connecticut Cracks Down on Speeders 


to him. His associates nodded their heads gloomily. 

At first there was discouragingly little progress. 
The accident figures hung dismally around the old 
limits as people continued to speed. But gradually 
there was an awareness that the campaign was for 
earnest. The press, radio, and television rallied unan- 
imously his side, and political snipers subsided. 
By the end of the year there were thousands of un- 
happy motorists—but deaths dropped from 324 the 
previous year to 288—a saving of 36 lives. 

Those 36 lives changed the tide of opinion, People 
began to talk proudly of the campaign. Drivers who 
had been suspended began to cool off. Chastened, 
they placed a new, high value on a license to drive 
a car, and even began to brag about the campaign. 
People admitted they noted a difference when they 
crossed the State line into Connecticut, past bill- 
boards that warned: ‘Don’t Speed. Conviction Means 
Loss of License.” There seemed to be few race- 
track drivers and speed demons—and radar spot 
checks confirmed that average speeds had declined 
as much as 15 percent. On the Merritt Parkway, for 
example, the average speed is now down to 53 miles 
an hour—two miles below the legal 55-mile limit— 
when formerly it was nearer 60. 

The change in public sentiment can also be noted 
in the letters that flow into the Governor's office. 
Ninety-five percent of those who comment on the 


safety campaign approve. One man 


wrote: “As a convicted and sus- 
pended driver, I recognize the good 
sense of your enforcement program. 
I walked for 30 days and had time 
to think about it.” One woman 
wrote that the suspension had 
probably saved her husband’s life. 
“He used to drive like a madman,” 
she said, “but now he drives as Ribicoff 
though his license depended on it. 
He knows it does!” A bereaved mother wrote: “It 
is too late to save my child but you may be able to 
save others. God bless you and your campaign.” 
There has been a chain reaction nationally. From 
“IT can enjoy your lovely scenery 
now when I drive through.” From California: “Our 
16-year-old boy, was killed last night by 
Would to God that we had a safety 


New Hampshire: 


neighbor, a 
a drunken driver. 
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-- on the Highway 
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program like yours.” The gist of 95 percent of the 
letters is horror at needless deaths and hunger for 
leadership that will face the problem without the 
timidity of the vote-seeking politician. 

Connecticut has also adopted a new provisional li- 
cense for younger drivers. From the ages of 16 to 21 
they are on probation and the continuance of the 
license depends on obeying traffic laws. The State 
has enacted a law requiring that all new drivers un- 
der 18 be graduates of a State-approved driving 
school. 

“We are training a new generation of drivers,” 
said an official, “and we're trying to start them off 
with good habits and attitudes. Eventually we shall 
look back and shudder at the slipshod manner in 
which we used to operate.” 

In 1957 the traffic-death toll declined further, to 
283, and, as the remarkable early record for this year 
shows, the downward trend is continuing. Governor 
Ribicoff believes his program will grow more effec- 
tive as time goes on because it has succeeded in gain- 
ing community acceptance. Symptomatic of this 
was “Religious Traffic Safety Week-End,” pro- 
claimed for Saturday and Sunday December 14 and 
15 last year by Governor Ribicoff. Priests, rabbis, and 
ministers in more than 1,300 Connecticut houses of 
worship all preached on the Biblical injunction 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” relating it to the carnage on 
the highways, The message reached about a million 
persons, admonishing them against the selfishness 
and negligence which cause traffic deaths. 

The use of moral persuasion to promote safety be- 
gan as a local crusade in the churches of Greenwich. 
It was the brainchild of a retired financier, Sher- 
burne Prescott, who hopes that these churchly re- 
minders will someday be delivered before every ma- 
jor holiday to every congregation in the nation.* 

“Formerly speeding was winked at,” says Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff, “but now speeders are regarded by 
their neighbors as potential killers of their children. 
Now people realize that traffic violations are conse- 
quential and should be punished. Until citizens of a 
community accept this, no antispeeding campaign 
can be effective.” 


* According to John T. Kenna, director of the Church Safety 
Activities Division of the National Safety Council, some religious 
project like that of Connecticut is now being conducted in each of 
the 48 States, and in England, France, New Zealand, and Canada. 


and Save Lives By 
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Ingenuity Still Pays Off 


N a certain city on the U. S 

I West Coast there was a little 
grocery store which had a new 

owner every six months. Each 
new operator bubbled with enthu- 
siasm at the start, did almost any- 
thing to make a sale, but sorrow- 
fully went broke. The people in 
the neighborhood watched each 
new struggle with pity but con- 
tinued to trade at the long-estab- 
lished independent grocery 
block away or at the shopping cen- 
ter just two blocks away. The fact 
was that with this competition the 
little store had scant r¢ 

Then a new man took over the 
store and changed it. He moved 
the standard line of groceries 
back toward the rear to make room 
for magazines, novelties, cut-rate 
pipes, some drug lines, 
tickets, tickets to the local church 
bazaar, handy hardware tools, 
sporting equipment, and station- 
ery. 

Then he erected on the corner 
outside two huge blackboards, one 
facing the bus stop and the estab- 
lished neighborhood grocery and 
the other facing the shopping cen- 
ter. Each day he chalked out in 
large white letters weather fore- 
casts, baseball scores, and other 
items of wide interest. For the last 
three months of his wife’s preg 
nancy he ran a contest on the 
blackboards as to whether it 
would be a boy or a girl. When 
the, heir did arrive, the black- 
boards carried all the vital infor- 
mation: name, weight, condition 
of mother, and a notation that the 
father had collapsed. 

The little store is still there 
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The days of opportunit: 
small businessman are still with 
us, even though the growth of 
massive corporations 
deny this. For proof I need only 
turn to the files of my company, 
which was where I found the fore- 
going story. Each year Dun & 


seems to 


30 


Bradstreet’s 1,700 reporters and 
thousands of correspondents in- 
terview more than 3 million busi- 
nessmen, and bring back stories 
of accomplishment by men who 
have put their imaginations to 
work in a refreshing variety of 
ways. 

Sometimes a single imaginative 
device makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. And, 
although it is rarely practicable to 
duplicate these devices or ‘“gim- 
micks,” reading about them can 
help to stimulate one’s own in- 
genuity and may result in that 
new and original idea which puts 
an enterprise in a class by itself. 

I recall a little restaurant in 
Memphis, Tennessee, which sold 
Brunswick stew, hot biscuits, milk 
or coffee, and pie only—nothing 
else—and at an exorbitant price. 
The food was wonderful, and 
people came from many miles to 
eat there. But I think they did so 
primarily because of the extra at- 
tention they received. The owner, 
who died rich, had an unusual 
talent for discovering who you 
were and greeting you by name 
when you came again. And when 
you paid your bill, no matter what 
your age, you were given a stick 
of peppermint candy. The man 
who took over the business must 
have lacked that original some- 
thing which the original owner 
had, for he was forced to close up 
in less than a year. 

$$$3$33$ 

Would you believe 
that any concern could 
get a blank check with 
each order? A _ whole- 
sale grocer who has ob- 
tained the confidence 
and cooperation of a 
large number of inde- 
pendent retail grocers 
does. He has arranged 
his customers into in- 
dependent groups for 
advertising purposes. 


Each week he chooses the specials 
to be featured by each group. He 
schools the merchants on effective 
merchandising and management, 
has his own fresh vegetable and 
fruit department, buys the meat 
for the retailers, and has even 
financed expansion programs. 
Years ago he convinced the 
merchants that to keep 
down to chain-store 


prices 
lev els, all 
transactions would have to be on 
the basis of “cash with order.”’ So 
now, with his merchandise order 
list, the retailer submits to the 
wholesaler a blank check. The 
wholesaler inserts the price of the 
merchandise on the list and fills in 
the amount on the check. 

Thus, by establishing himself as 
a trusted and helpful friend, en- 
abling business to be carried on at 
peak efficiency, the wholesaler has 
kept prices to the consumer so low 
that few chains have entered the 
city. He doesn’t need to worry 
about competition. 


Ss 
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Another story concerns an ex- 
perienced car mechanic who de- 
cided to go into business for him- 
self, fitted up a shop, hung out a 
sign, and waited for business. 
There wasn’t any. So he put his 
unwelcome spare time to use. He 
strolled up and down the neigh- 
borhood, stopping at each parked 
car and leaving a note that con- 
gratulated the owner on his auto- 
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business prospered, and so did the 
employees, especially those who 
had been the unpaid pioneers. 
The community, the founder, and 
the bank all benefited. 

Then came a black day in 1947 
when a $300,000 fire destroyed a 
large part of the plant, which was 
uninsured. The day after the fire 
the founder gave complete esti- 
mates of his remaining assets, and 
announced that the company was 


True stories of small businessmen who put their 


imaginations to work and as a result succeeded. 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


Director, Public Relations and Advertising 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


mobile and invited him to bring 
it to the garage for a free analysis 
of its condition. There would be 
no effort, the note promised, to 
sell the owner anything. A few 
less-than-normally skeptical 
people responded and received a 
free, careful checkup with a writ- 
ten report on what should be done 
and what it would cost—minus 
any sales talk 

Now this owner is working 
nights, is booked a month ahead, 
and hasn’t even had time to re- 
place his sign which fell down 
Word-of-mouth advertising brings 
him business now. 


S$$S$$SSSSESESSS$ 


Back in the middle of the great 
depression of the 30s an Ohio man 
stopped job seeking long enough 
to go hunting. On the outskirts of 
a depression-struck small town he 
came across a_broken-down, 
abandoned pottery plant. He was 
broke, but he was a former pot- 
tery worker and he wondered why 
the idle plant couldn’t be put to 
work again. He sought out some 
of the jobless in the town, to- 
gether with some of his own un- 
employed friends, and asked if 
they would be willing to work for 
nothing until the plant got going. 
If the venture proved a success, 
they would share in the profits 
They agreed. 

The property owner and a local 
bank also agreed to go along. The 
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already rebuilding. His past rec- 
ord of honesty, fair dealing, and 
community coéperation prompted 
suppliers to ship critical steel and 
building materials without delay, 
some on open credit, some as an 
outright gift. Townspeople 
pitched in to rebuild — without 
charge. Soon the company was 
back in operation and now it is 
among the largest concerns in its 
industry. 

In Virginia two young real- 
estate men have added a color 
camera to their office equipment— 
with good results. When a house 
is listed with them, they take a 
color photo of it and place it in 
their files. Before prospects are 
taken on a tour, they are ushered 
into a projection room and given 
a full-color preview of all the list- 
ings. This saves “cold” driving 
time, enables prospects to select 
the three or four houses in which 
they are really interested, and 
establishes a close personal rela- 
tionship between the agents and 
prospects before the tour begins 


In many businesses the location 
may be the success-or-failure fac- 
tor. When the physical character 
of a town changes, when a high- 
way bypasses the town, a railroad 
station closes down, or property 
is condemned for a new develop- 


ment, everyone knows of it far 
enough in advance to make plans 
Some people, however, fail to see 
the light, like a prosperous Ohio 
filling-station operator who was 
notified that the highway he was 
on would be straightened to by- 
pass his section of the road 

Believing that most of his busi- 
ness came from townspeople, not 
transients, he turned down an 
offer to buy a site on the new road 
One of his mechanics, however, 
was sure that there was more 
transient than local business. He 
also knew that being on the main 
road would be no handicap in get- 
ting the local trade. So he bought 
the offered location and now has a 
large transient trade plus a steady 
following of half the customers of 
his old boss. 
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Bringing customers in is the ob- 
ject of many selling devices. There 
is the New Jersey clothing store, 
for instance, which guarantees 
“lifetime buttons” on all garments 
Buy a suit or coat there and for- 
ever after the owner will replace, 
free of charge, all lost or broken 
buttons. It’s a small and inexpen- 
sive service, one which many 
clothing stores provide but don't 
advertise. Nevertheless, it has 
helped this clothier maintain big 
sales and good customer relations 

SSSSSSSESESES8S 

Not so frequent are means of 
bringing the business to the cus 
tomer. When television came to 
Kansas, an appliance dealer in a 
small town with only one TV 
channel put in a stock of tele- 
vision sets but decided to drop the 
line when sales proved disappoint- 
ing. 

A young boy in the same town 
was more optimistic. He went to 
a wholesale distributor and asked 
for a set on credit. When he sold 
that one, he told the wholesaler, 
he’d be back for another. The 
wholesaler reluctantly agreed 
The boy was back in two hours 
for his second set. Within three 
months he was one of the distribu 
tor’s main outlets 

This is how the boy operates: 
As soon as an antenna is up on a 
new installation and his service- 
man is showing the householder 
how to [Continued on page 60) 
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COMING: 


World 
Fellowship 
Week 


October 19-25, 1958 


AN INVITATION 


TARR. 
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Dear Fellow Rotarian: 
Here is a great occasion for finding your personal 


Ho LALLA UN 


path to peace. 

World Fellowship Week in Rotary Service is a 
simultaneous demonstration by Rotarians and Rotary 
Clubs in every land. It seeks to generate that spirit of 
friendliness and joyous coéperation which is essential 
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to survival in this age of dire alternatives. It summons 
each one of us to join in a great chorus of affirmation 
and determination. It calls for action by every Rotary 
Club in the world. 

Will you make sure that your Club responds to this 
invitation? 

—With a significant program at your meeting dur- 
ing World Fellowship Week; 


—By exchanging meaningful messages and _ pro- 


AST year’s World Fellowship Week was ac- 

claimed an outstanding success. What made it 
so globally effective? The variety of ways that Ro- 
tary Clubs observed the Week. Here is a sampling 
of them, all adaptable to the coming observance: 

In Northam, Australia, the Rotary Club high- 
lighted the Week with an International Fellow- 
ship Night, an occasion which brought together 
totary folks and 27 persons who recently emi- 
grated from a dozen European countries to Aus- 
tralia. In Miami Beach, Fla., and Osterbro (Copen- 
hagen), Denmark, the Rotary Clubs arranged 
simultaneous programs, with each honoring the 
other. During the meetings a transatlantic tele- 
phone call united the two Clubs in an exchange of 
expressions of friendship. 

In hundreds of Clubs the aims of the Week were 
emphasized by speakers holding offices with Gov- 
ernments of other lands. In Aligarh, India, speak- 
ers represented Canada, Great Britain, and the 
U.S.A. In Hamilton, Scotland, an American em- 
bassy attache addressed the Club on an interna- 
tional subject, while in Manly, Australia, the 
Consul General for Japan did the same. The Ro- 
tary Club of Bangkok, Thailand, heard its country’s 
Prime Minister speak, and also co-sponsored a per- 
formance by the noted American singer Marian 
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posals for coéperation with Rotary Clubs of other 
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countries which have listed their interests in Targets 


h\ 
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for Today; and 
—By arranging a meeting with representatives of 


\ 


\ 


other groups and interested individuals in your com- 
munity to plan an “into their shoes” conference as 
described in Paper 709. 

Let World Fellowship Week be your answer to the 
challenge of our times and a demonstration that Ro- 
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tarians in every land are seeking—and finding—a 
personal path to peace. 


CuiFFoRD A. RANDALI 
President of Rotary International 
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What you can 
do about it 
In 90 


] “BRAINSTORM” your “personal path to peace.” In his 
program for the year, President Clifford A. Randall chal- 
lenges each Rotarian to “Find Your Personal Path to Peace.” 
Explore this challenge by opening a Club meeting to a free 
flow of ideas from members on the personal paths they might 
choose. 


/ 


? LAUNCH an international town meeting. Organize local 
groups to represent countries other than their own for 
discussing major world problems, adults participating only. 
After explaining the plan to invited participants, suggest that 
they form a Steering Committee to promote, operate, and 
finance the conference. Paper 709, Into Their Shoes, describes 
the plan; it is available at Rotary’s Central Office upon request. 
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3 DEVELOP a world-wide acquaintance. Write to Clubs in 
different countries as a personal path to peace through 
fellowship. More than 1,100 Rotary Clubs in 60 countries have 
agreed to reply to all communications received from other 
Rotary Clubs. These Clubs are listed in Targets for Today, the 
new edition of which’ has been sent to all Clubs. 





4 ARRANGE a program exchange. Hundreds of Rotary 
Clubs listed in Targets for Today invite an exchange of 
programs. Your side of the exchange can be recorded and 


larson. with proces y » welfere work ‘ . . : ; sete 
Anderson, with proceeds going for welfare work. accompanied with color slides, as described in Papers 717 and 


Seores of World Fellowship Week programs 719 (available at Rotary’s Central Office). Or it can be in 
were given an international flavor by the partici- manuscript form to be read by members of the other Club. 
pation of overseas students from near-by schools. Programs can be synchronized for meetings during the same 


week. The first step is to confirm an arrangement with another 


Both Hamden, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., enter- , 
Club. 


tained students from other lands, with the Buffalo 
Club also featuring China’s Ambassador to the 
United States, Hollington K. Zong. The Rotary 


5 EXHIBIT overseas publications. Targets for Today also 


Club of Fort Morgan, Colo., sponsored a “Day” for + lists Clubs interested in exchanging publications. Display 
an Italian exchange student named Gian Carlo oa a selection of such printed matter at schools and libraries, in 
Baldini, but called “Johnny” by Rotarians. <S store windows, and in other public places. Paper 711 tells how to 
\ happy coincidence in Kimberley, Union of oa collect books and magazines from countries on the Rotary 
South Africa, enabled the Rotary Club to mark the < roster of nations. 
Week by hosting a group of Rotary people from aS 
California. The tourists represented four Rotary <S 6 ENTERTAIN overseas students. At neighboring schools 
Clubs, and for two days they were entertained in sS—_ are students and teachers from other lands you can invite 
gh vscmnpe terre nenge ny Pama tae <S y ighemg tip anges fo sca tm nag aga Boe pp 
Window displays of Club banners from around = ne arts and culture of the omelands. Fe elp sugges- 
the world me ‘Seem. te Sate Mahopac-Carmel, <= tions, write to Rotary’s Central Office for Paper 743. 
N. Y., and Greymouth, New Zealand, while in <= , 
Lahore, Pakistan, and Moradabad, India, special re 7 PLAN a youth exchange. Cooperate with Clubs listed in 
totary Club publications focused attention on the wo Targets for Today to bring young people from other 
Week << countries to your community. The expense is small to > co- 
These few projects are typical of the thousands <S éperating Clubs. Begin the project during Fellowship Week. 
; : == It is outlined in Paper 744, Youth Across Boundary Lines. 


on which the success of the '57 observance was 
built. On them and other similar events, Rotary 
Clubs are building a successful ’58 celebration. 


y, 
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QUR debate-of-the-month Perfect Attendance— 
Sense or Nonsense? in the May, 1958, issue didn’t 
blow up a storm but it did start a stout breeze toward 
us. These are the letters the feature brought us—the 
debate having been staged originally in and by the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

On the basis of this return the 
“sense” side has it, with a slight- 
ly stronger representation in be- 
half of perfect attendance than 
against it. 

For your background, should 
you just now be entering the 
arena, the rules of Rotary do not 
require 100 percent attendance. 
They do require that a Rotarian 
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May 


ve who could 


“Achievement of First Magnitude’ 


veeK for a veal 


Asserts Leon 1. Walling 
Office-Machine Distributor 
Dearborn. Mich 


that not even 


ape from him 


T him wi 
HERE must be amazement and « May 100 percent attendance be for- solved by extra effort on the part of the 
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felt by 
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sternation tens ever a worthy 


percent Rotary a 
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Ma\ 


tendance when they itum 
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ROTARIAN 
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manner or form given of THE 
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and 


effort, some action, to his fellé mel enst 


bers from which benefits t é bitrariness in ¢ 
No 
honest valid 
truth. ore 

Perfect 


perfect Rotary cannot be ne The the 


accrued. member can } luce } \ ,? 


obsolete 


the 


or contrad 


attendance can mbers and fo 
several C 
consider the 


of 


Rotarian does not live, or 


lived, who practices perfect Ro 
anything that cannot be perfect le the occasiona 

of 
impe 


the 


fined cannot be 
tens of ‘ 
fection but fall f% VW 


To disparage perfect atten é t ypted, a 


perfect 


thousands do st for pel! Y of 


iUSE 


ir short nen 


do a disservice to Rotarm ta t id very little 
of 100 


part 


blocks 
the 
But 


ronted 


number percente city 
of 
injustice. , ing 

I regret that THe Rorar 
this debate. I further regret it this , ts which 
debate Rota 1ins notl on the 
ing from it, 
and con—lose something 
that 
fended or prosecuted n tl 


very real Rotary isiness to 


with 


Oovel 


the 


Rotar 


took place. 


and the debaters ith 7 trv and 


of 
ot 


ed to be 


nbet 
is basically good nes away 


day their 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE— Some Last Words 


I reiterate that the man does not 
attend a 


so enclosed within him- 


Change Attendance Method 


T 
HE opposing views on the matte1 


ing each week for a y é fotar\ 


ROTARIAN contain | 
nonsense 
ach 
Both seem pred 
method 

attendance 
attendance 
ubs 
ever-increasing 
arge numbers of 
necessity 
absence 
ing 
present 1 
Rotarian, 
difficulty in travellin 
from 
regula! 
many 
demand 
Vast areas of th 


world. 


from their | 


attend at least 60 percent of the meetings of his Club 
and that he attend at least 6) percent of each meeting 
for which he wishes attendance credit. On failure 
to maintain these percentages he is to be dropped 
from Club membership, save that for good reason he 
can be excused by his Club’s Board. When excused, 
he remains in the membership 
but his absence is counted in his 
attendance record and in that of 
his Club. Notwithstanding these 
provisions, thousands of Rotar- 
ians maintain perfect attendance 
year after year. 

Thus endeth the discussion. We 
shall present no additional letters 
on the subject.—Editors. 
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“So what? 
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Julian M. Longley 
Senior Active 
Dalton, Ga. 
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his home Club within a 
It is my opinion, based on 28 years 
Rotary, that the privilege of visiting 
Clubs offers one of Rotary’s finest 
view- 
of fellow- 
| to gain new ideas and insights 
enlarged association which it 


ypportunities to broaden one’s 


enlarge the scope 


attended 
52 meeting vithin a year 


n weird to have 


onfronted with an annual 
ect attendance 

because it 

r present 

a meeting 

re the 

} Were it pos- 
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to offset bits caused by 
later 
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one 
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hird dimension 
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ld greatly to 
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Never Again, Please 


Requests George E, Fleming 
Owner, Real-Estate Company 


Caldwell, N. J. 


on perfect attendance is 


ire in THE RoTarRiAn I have 
nature to do 
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l¢ red to be of 


program 


ength of our 
trict attendance 
yrganization, we 
rs to maintain 
ur Attendance 
We also spend much more 


a 


our nonpaid Rotarians— 
District Governors, 


intaining this Rotary 


in article which 
“tools” 
lack of 
which are 


ip-service members 
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sacrifice upon 
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bove Self. 
have proved by experience 
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principles, 
publication, par- 
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ticularly our official one, be granted the 
right to publish anything that will tend 
to undermine these extensive efforts of 
so many of our dedicated Rotarians? Too 
much belongs to these men and others 
who have preceded them to permit of 
any single entity having the right to do 
anything at all which could hurt or 
halter this program 

How can we enjoy fellowship without 
attendance? Can we obtain Rotary in- 
formation without it? If a man’s obliga- 
tion to attend the meeting of the Club is 
not established, why should we assume 
that he should be obliged to attend the 
meeting of his Committees? If a mem- 
ber has had his lack of participation in 
the Club meeting condoned, why should 
fine 
when he wishes to bring a friend into 


he draw a line on Classification 
his “luncheon club”? Also, if he belongs 
Rotary Club, 
his selection of 


to a_ lackadaisical why 
should he be careful in 
the proper type of individual to propose 
for membership? 

by H. C. Ang- 


ster in the debate, an organization with 


Are we, as propoundec 
more people who are powerful outside 
Clubs than inside it? 

Must we put a crack in the foundation 
these 
individuals back into the fold? Certainly 


of our 


in order to attract civic-minded 
service is the objective, not attendance, 
but what better tool do we have avail- 
able to Keep our interest in a continuing 
than 
the opportunities for fellowship, inter- 


service attendance which brings 


est, information, and a rejuvenation of 
to “help shape the fu- 
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thinking boldly 
ture of Rotary” 

Editors, let us have many more arti- 
cles of a controversial nature, but let us 
never again approach a subject so basic 
in the hearts and minds of all true Ro- 
tarians. We are 
believes in the principle that what is the 
best for the majority is best for us all. 


an organization which 


Makes Rotary More Enjoyable 


Affirms Alden A. Scoggin 
Chiropractor 
Washington, Ill, 


a a Past Secretary of 


tary Club and one of its 100 percenters, 
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fun, fellowship, understanding. That is 
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Clubs love to make up because they are 


looked over and a Club estab- 


which members of other 


striving for something other than 100 
percent attendance, but that 100 percent 
attendance is part of that something 
Our Club had 100 percent attendance 
for 13 consecutive meetings, broken by 
the hospitalization of one of the mem- 
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bers. In all our history we never en- 
joyed Rotary so much as when our Club 
And of 


Club is 100 percent, then so must the 


was 100 percent. course, if a 
members be. 

We must remember that 100 percent 
attendance is more than just attendance. 
If it 
tendance at ¢ 


isn’t, then we need not stress at- 


How can a man have 
fellowship with other Rotarians if he 
isn’t at the meetings or in another town 
making up? 

Perfect attendance “any 


reasonable” cost or sacrifice. 


Paul Harris Was Wise 


Believes Chas. H. Stone 
Chemical Manufacturer 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Pact HARRIS and those associated 


with him in building the 


Rotary were wise 


program of 
in formulating attend- 


ance rules, for without them Rotary 
might died 


would have been denied the 


have a-borning, and we 


healthy im- 


pact of the 462,000 picked men in the 


9,800 Rotary Clubs throughout the free 


world who meet weekly for lunch and 


ideas, as We as the 


the exchange of 


half dozen or so other service-club or- 


ganizations, patterned after Rotary, with 


their hosts of fine men who likewise 


meet weekly around their luncheon 

tables. 
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Club for perfect attendance since join- 
that 


nonsense for the 


ing Rotary more than 


cannot agree with those 
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reason that it is a fetish, and that the 


100 percenter achieves his record at a 


sacrifice. If one orders hi ife more 


or less on a basis of self-sustenance 
only, there is no doubt that he hi to 
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center; further, he even has to make 
a sacrifice to belong to Rotary and at- 
tend its meetings only when convenient. 
The members of our Club recognized 


records 


for long-time pe rftect-attend 


were 74 of the ‘ among 
‘lifford 


—there 
those referred to by Pre 
\. Randall in his article in T 


for July as leaders in providing 





il ther community These men come to our meetings from short, on such a Rotary day I did not 
require- all over the globe. What would they do feel up to laughter and the usual con- 
viviality that are part of Rotary fellow- 


ies, Scout centers, : 
needs beyond the ca 
ments, community needs usually met by if we had no meetings or if they did not 
men actuated by Service above Self. are to attend? They are in a strange ship. So on such a day, regretfully, I 
place and they walk into our Club and am not in attendance. 
= : ae : are no longer strangers; they are at Then, again, I have been in confer- 
Fellowship Is Stimulating home. Let us remember that Rotary is ence with some representative who 
$ . for the other fellow also, not only for could ill afford to wait until I arrived 
Believes E. A. Brenner 
Wholesale Druggist us back from Rotary. Perhaps I may have 


West Honolulu, Hawaii Fellowship to me is a very vital ex- invited this man to be my guest, but 


| perience and I take no chance on losing other appointments may have suffered. 
READ with a great deal of interest out on it. If I did not enjoy my Rotary So we ran out for a sandwich and re- 
the debate on perfect attendan ‘er- meetings and the fellowship I find there, turned to the business at hand. I missed 
I would resign in a hurry and find some Rotary on that day, too. 


tainly these Rotarians were 
In all fairness to myself, I do make an 


in their presentations, and in ir Clul other outlet 
individual situations may I honest effort to attend all meetings in 
perfect attendance is a har my city, and when I am away and if it 
Let Conscience Be Your Guide is convenient I make up meetings. I 


been Secretary and twice 
certainly would urge others to do the 


Chairman of the Rotary C oe 
. Thinks Herman Johnson 


Honolulu, and I would n i , : 

age : Variety-Store Manager 
missing a meeting. Here we ha‘ i Duluth, Minn. entail a 
conscience be your guide. I am sure 


same; but by the same token, if it does 
sacrifice, then I say let your 
itors from the entire Pacific area as we A 

as from Canada, the United States main- £A4T THE TIME I was invited to join that if you lapse occasionally, you are 
Europe It Rotary I am sure I had no great desire just as good a Rotarian as the fellow 


land, and sometimes from 
isa stimulating experience to} hes to be one of the “perfects” attendance- who grimly makes up meetings no mat- 
them in atmos- wise There have been times when I ter what the sacrifice may be. 

100 percent 


men and to talk to 
phere of fellowship. ave been away to some foreign State, I suggest that some 


There is one point, hows , that th and to have had to make up a meeting tenders may convince some of us s 
participants missed out on accordi c at some faraway spot would have been gards that our real trouble is that 
endowed with what are known as 


my experience, and that is not a real sacrifice. Then again there have are 
and just want to sit in the 


efit they obtain from the meeti u been times when I have been indisposed “lazy bones,” 
the friendship accorded to the ~ not really sick, but feeling sluggish. In sun 





HE two subjects of these pictures have million pine trees had been planted on 
1% appeared twice before in this Magazine. 35,000 acres of idle land with planting ma- 

The one is Wallace (“Wah Wah’) chines rented to landowners by the Rotary 
Whatley, of Opelika, Alabama. The other is Club of Opelika. Today, Wallace and the 
a slash pine planted in a great reforestation tree are 13 years old. In a few years Wal- 
project launched by Opelika Rotarians back lace will be ready for college and the tree 
in 1949, when boy and tree were each four for the pulp mill—and it will be time for 
years old. Their progress upward was re- another picture. The boy is the nephew of 
ported in these pages in May, 1951, and Rotarian Hugh D. Whatley, an accountant, 
again in September, 1952, at which time 3 of Opelika. 


Photo: United Press 
La 
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NOTICE 
PUBLIC BRUSH PILE | 


PLACED HERE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
TO /M, FISHING FOR THE 
'SHERMEN OF FLORIDA 
€ FLORIDA DIVISION OF 
“ME & FRESH WATER FISH 


Signs posted by State wildlife author- 
ities direct fishermen to the piles. 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 


‘Fishing holes’ are being 


made to order in Florida. 


Ho JGE brush piles sunken in 


lakes, ponds, and streams are 
proving to be havens for fish and 
a boon to anglers. In Florida, 
where wildlife officers have sunk 
hundreds of well-marked piles, 
amateur and veteran anglers alike 
are filling their creels in record 
time. The method, say the experts, 
will work virtually anywhere 

The brush pile feeds and pro- 
tects small fish and attracts large 
game fish, which cluster around 
the edges to grab up small fish 
and other marine life foolish 
enough to venture out. Green 
brush cut near the site and loaded 
on a barge is dumped in a 40-b 
20-foot pile where the water is s 
to 12 feet deep. Twenty-four 15- 
foot green poles driven five feet 
into the mud around the area 
fence in the brush, which is an- 
chored by masonry blocks laced 
in heavy wire. Two bright, white 
corner posts bear signs beckoning 
anglers to the spot. After several 
weeks the pile has become a per- 
manent haven for fish and an 
angler’s delight 

—GERALD R. HUNTER 














Full creels resulted when these dis- 
abled veterans fished by a brush pile. 
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Novels and nonfiction which explores the past, 
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McKeown 
Jerry Allen, who has described the “in- 
tensely interesting” life of Joseph Con- 
rad in The Thunder and the Sunshine. 


describe 
that 
me rving of attention. 
off, Four Five 
a re-publication in a single 
three of the 
ine Tey. The work of this British writer 


this month to 


new 


room briefly a 
seem to 
First 
and Six by Tey, 


few books of fiction 


clearly dese 


there’s 
volume of 


nystery novels of Joseph- 


was one of my wife’s reading enthusi- 


asms in the last vears of her life. If you 


care at all for mystery stories and don’t 


Tey, 


in this volume 


know you have a real treat coming 


Even if (like me) 
fan, I 


tales 


you 


can’t qualify as a mystery-story 


think you're likely to enjoy these 


for their freshness of conception and 


of phrase. 
The 
seems to me a novel of real distinction. 


Days Dividing, by John Selby, 


It makes sound use of some bizarre 


characters and extraordinary events in 
the 1876 to 


1906; its major characters are truly 


history of California from 
but 
knowable people and the sustained eth- 
problem in which they are involved 
this the- 


rare in modern 


ica 


is one which gives to novel 


matic significance sadly 
fiction. Mr. 


to my ideal: 


Selbvy’s writing comes close 

it is unfailingly adequate 
for its purpose of carrying the reader 
into the experience being narrated, but 
it doesn’t obtrude, doesn’t display the 
ability at the his 


author's expense of 


story. In a word, it is sound and 


sistent. I 
confidence. 


con- 


recommend this novel with 


* ~ cs 
a friend of mine for 
the 
finished 


Haniel Long was 


many ng Returns, novel 
he left completed but 


the that he 
revised it) at his 


years. sp? 


not (in 


would surely have 


sens¢ 


recent death, is a 


strange book, one 


not likely toy be ac- 
b it 


marked by unique conception and beau- 


ceptable to some readers, one 


ty of detail which will make it highly 


Joseph Conrad, Ukrainian-born sailor 
who became one of the greatest, best- 
read novelists in English literature. 


valued by others 
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once 
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Bruce 
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with arrative 
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Walker, is 
tvpe Western. It 


romantically 


some exce 
irniey 
something 101 ina new- 
somewhat 
immat plion o1 


character, and somewhat n ssly sen- 


sationa in certain even in 
But it is 


Vriting in 


reiation to its tota 


very definitely f 


terms of stvilistk and power 
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@ Pressurized Foods. For some time con- 
sumers have accepted pressurized 
whipped cream or toppings, but they 
may expect other food aerosols in the 
future. Nitrogen, nitrous oxide, carbon 
dioxide, and combinations of such gases 
have been the propellants for foods 
They are inert and Some of 
the foods which may be 
the future for the 
sumers include cake 
ings, cheese spreads, cooking oils, 
pastes, ice-cream mixes, 
sup, sirups, mayonnaise, 
salad dressings, sauces, and 


nontoxic. 
pressurized in 
convenience of con- 
and _ ic- 
food 


frostings 


shortening 
French 


sour cl 


@ Oil-Less Bearings. A 

claimed to produce 

that can be used a 

without lubrication is 

cessfully by the Scottish 

veloped it. Loom spindles, 

mally require oiling every I 
have run for five-month periods without 
a drop of oil. 
weather, quieter running, 
fuel consumption have 
the bearings were fitted to bus engines 
The process is 
times normal life for cu 

20 times normal life 

Other tests are 

treated ball-and-roller run at 
far higher than norma without 
any sign of wear over long periods 


Easier tarting in cold 


and lowe! 


resulted when 


said to add 


tools. 


speeds 


@ Fish Finder. A fisherman’s 
aid measures the depth of water and 
its temperature. The inventor claims 
most fish seek cooler water in deeper 
holes in 


new 


Summer since it is more 
favorable to their comfort and food 
supply. Their habits and activities 
are affected by even small tempera- 
ture changes. Oxygen, which is as 
necessary to fish as to fishermen, is 
absorbed better by cooler water. The 
motto of the manufacturer is: “It’s 
easier to catch fish if you are fishing 
where the fish are—rather than 
where they ain't!” 


@ Projector-Tape Recorder. A new inte 
grated, one-piece slide projector-tape re- 
corder combination unit sound 
and automatically synchronizes it to a 
35-mm. slide presentation. It consists of 
a vertically mounted, two-speed, 
track tape-recorder mec! 
trol panel coupled with a 
matic, high-capacity, 500-watt, 
by-two-inch slide projector 

with sound effects, musical 
etc., can be 
a standard one-quarter-inch 
tape, while on the 
synchronizing “trip signals” 
corded independently at 

along the tape which will activate a 
change in slides. The equipment pos- 


records 


twin- 
anism and con- 
rapid-auto- 
two-inch- 
Narration, 
backgrounds, 
recorded on one track of 
magnetic 
Ssllent 
can be re- 


otner track 


any points 
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al visas to (Bivuie 


BY ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, PH.D. 


sesses several unique features. One is 
the audio system which has a 
phone intermix for live narration at 
any time in the presentation. Another is 
its capacity of up to 150 slides in a 
single magazine load, permitting a con- 
tinuous, completely automatic, full-hour 
slide-sound program without interrup- 
tion. The entire unit weighs than 
50 pounds. It is designed for training, 
education, amateur travelogues, selling, 
public relations, indoctrination, process- 
ing, and fund raising. 


micro- 


less 


@ Auto-License Holder. A 


jection-molded 


new in- 
plastic license-plate 
holder is rustproof, chipproof, and 
crackproof, and is guaranteed to be 
exceptionally resistant to the corro- 
effects of rain, salt 
water, and road oils. The holder is 
attached by countersunk 
bolts and nuts. It is hinged at the 
bottom with a clear plastic cover 
which unlocks at the The 
license plate is placed in the holder 
no bolts required—where it is 
firmly encased against rattling. 


sive snow, sun, 


means of 


top. 


l-stee] 


be assembled 


@ Adjustable Steel Framing. An a 
framework which can 
quickly and economically to form every- 
from shed-type 


t racks to 
buildings is For 


ning storage 


now available. easy 


Operating on electronic principles, 
this robot cashier accepts a one-dollar 
bill, checks it, and in three seconds 
returns change. It will accept wrinkled, 
crumpled, creased, grease-stained, or 
torn bills, but rejects international 
currency and bad bills. Vending ma- 
chines, telephones, automatic  cafe- 
terias, will be among the first to use it. 


assembly, the framing lengths are pre- 
punched with a pattern of slots. For 
rigidity it is formed with a right-angle 
bend along its length. To construct a 
framework, appropriate lengths are cut 
and bolted together. According to the 
manufacturer, it is as handy to use as 
pieces of lumber and strong enough to 
support heavy loads. It is bonderized to 
inhibit rust and finished with a coating 
of gray baked-on enamel. The new steel 
framing brings ease of assembly to such 
applications as garages, permanent scaf- 
folding, ladders, partitions, stock carts, 
work tables, racks, platforms, catwalks, 
ramps, enclosures, machine guards, and 
electrical mountings. 


@ Metals for Surgery. Titanium and zir- 
conium are expected to replace much of 
the tantalum, silver, and stainless steel 
as materials for special surgical appli- 
ances in the future. Surgeons report 
them to possess the advantages of cor- 
rosion resistance, weight, elasticity, 
ductility, and lower cost. Treatment of 
simple fractures is reputedly successful 
using titanium in a multiple-plate tech- 
nique without plaster immobilization. 
Tests on laboratory animals indicate its 
biological tolerance is high. Lightweight, 
ductile zirconium also has a high biolog- 
tolerance. It been tested for 
suturing, pegs, screws, and skull plates. 


ical has 
Hemostatie brain clips of zirconium can 
be flattened more uniformly and hold 
better than those of tantalum. 


PEEP.-ettes 

—The Passport Office of the U. S. 
Department of State now sanctions pass- 
port photographs in color provided they 
can withstand a mounting temperature 
from 180-200 degrees Fahrenheit. Black- 
and-white prints which have been hand 
colored are not acceptable. 

—Flexible polyethylene auto waste 
basket can be hung at a convenient 
location in the car, thus making possible 
compliance with the admonition “DON’T 
be a ‘litterbug.’” 

— A framework for 
building fronts, custom built in the fac- 
tory instead of at the construction site, 
now offers a new method of reducing 
field work and saving construction time 
on stores, banks, theaters, and 
other public buildings. Fitted to field 
the supplier, the 
framework needs only to be bolted to- 
gether in the field. 

—A decorative (four and util- 
itarian, lightweight, unbreakable plastic 
sprinkling can has an eight-quart capac- 
ity. It is equipped with a nonleak, snap- 
on head for use as a garden sprinkler. 
However, the head is easily removed 
the vessel may be used filling 
the car radiator, watering potted plants, 
or wherever a stream of water is re- 


stainless-steel 


schools, 


measurements by 


colors) 


and for 


quired. 
* * * 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the 


Evans- 


manufacturer. 
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= you get into 


their clutches, 


rvice clubs operate an under- 
1 railway of fearf efficiency. It 
Abolitionist with 


moved every Uncle 


make an green 


It could have 


from Mississippi to Canada—and 


matter—without 
it all hap- 


igain, for that 
e knowing quit 1OW 


including Uncle Tom 


ww whereof I I have lately 


at underground 


passenger 


sinh 1 cargo. But instead 


ng fugitives away from slavery, 


them furthe ind further into 


By the most direct route. 
is, if vou are uncheon-club 
ecel 10 r-forther at service 


have a report to make on the 


And I think that Rotarians 


who sit stolidh 


you 
a week while 
the half- 
of you should 
the 


has a message,” 


once 
peaker 1S served up on 
ecisely at noo! a 
o consider the plight and 
ide of a man who 
an who met a Russian, a far-riding 
rground railway. 
Not so 


meet a Russian— 


nger on the unde 
how it I ippened: 
did, indeed 
I was legman 

nia of the 

In this capacity 


Soviet 


nate contact with 

Russian bigwigs 

national re in action, along 
And that 
oment at I (Angeles Interna- 
\irport when I sent Mr. Mats- 
h and Mr. Gur-yva-ev and Mr. Too- 
back to 


moment’s 


gation furr since 


-kov on heir way Rus- 


peace. 


here’s how the railway works: 


end, an ingratiating fellow, 


Says, 


don’t down to Rotary 
he fellow 


those 


you come 
about 


Russians? 


your expe- 
So, with 


You are not a 


with - 
isgivings, vou do it 
rood speaker 


but the subject mat- 
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How | Became 
a Luncheon Club 


A prisoner of program chairmen reveals his plight. 


By WILLIAM F. CALKINS 


This 


Berkeley 


ter is interesting, and you get by. 
Club of 
happy in the thought 
the 


Program 


Was at the Rotary 
So you go home, 


good deed well done. Next day 
the 


Cerrito Rotary Club. 


of a 
rings “This is 


Chairman of the E 


*phone 


One of our members was at Berkeley on 
Wednesday for 


me you 


a make-up, and he tells 
talk the 
Russians. We wonder if you would come 
out to El 

That’s 

In four months I 
from El 
Davis to Lincoln 


made a dandy about 
Cerrito to give it to us.” 
how it starts 

the 


Dixon to 


have ridden 


railway Cerrito to 
I have just left Rose- 
ville, going north. I've been moved from 
Rotary to Kiwanis to Exchange to Lions 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
the State Chamber of Commerce to 
the men's the 


(There’s always someone in every audi- 


church clubs to 


lodges. 


ence who belongs to something else or 


who has brought a guest who belongs 


to something else.) 

The service-club underground railway 
is the only public carrier that sells only 
tickets, 
in one town, and then takes off for parts 


one-way round and round 


goes 


far awav—all at the same time. 


Its agents (program chairmen) as- 


sume many guises. They may be friends. 


Or friends of 


1 


friends of friends. O1 


friends. Or friends of 
friends of the boss. 
Or valued business associates. Or asso- 
ciates of friends, or friends of associates. 
Or people to whom you owe money, or 
would like to owe 


people to whom you 


money. Or friends of friends of the wife. 
Or the 


Boy Scout 


friend of the Scoutmaster of your 


troop. This, you are coming 


to believe, can go on without end. And it 
does, be leve 
the “rail- 


have made certain observations 


Now, as I have travelled 
way,” I 
that 


sociologists oO! to 


may have some value to future 


expectant service- 
Mostly they 


program chairmen. 


club speakers are about 


There are various kinds of program 
chairmen or toastmasters. 


There's 
name is? 
notes, and the 
ould 
There’ 


rman who, just 


what did 
—Middle-Eastern relief?” kind 


the church program cl 


you sav your topic w 


as you are about to light up a much- 


needed cigaret “Mi Calkins, we 


smoke in tl sh ha There’ 


don't 


the fouled-up chairman who didn’t ex- 


pect you unt next week one 


who represents a numb 


tions, “I have six dates open 
you . it 
There’s -the ch 
‘ 


minutes of « 


come 
who, after 


“We 


iirman 
ub horseplay 
running a littl 
you cut your ti 
minutes?” And there you 
minutes of almost deathless | 
ing out 
And the fellows 
before 


heard vour talk 


bers or junior chamber 
who double-guess you on 
“here's 
Calkins hi 
you area 
message. Jt 
some words 
minutes that 
If I ever hay 
to you by 
Then 
gram ¢ 
time, 
right, 
you hi 
And 


service-¢ I 


ub spe 
again wi I 
ringing 
day? vou 
yes, I’ 
your Rotary 

I don’t lik 

I don’t like 

I sure don't 

But I can 
speech next Wedne 





Two Rotary Clubs discover that a pony show can corral more than financial gain. 
° - & 


horse 


breed of 


A PONY IS a small 
only eight to 13 hands high when full 
grown. But in Kentucky, a State known 


for its horses and men who know them, 


there are at least 5,000 people who wi 
tell you that these vest-pocket steeds 
won't give an inch to their bigger broth- 
ers when it comes to deportment and 
style in the show ring. 

They are the 5,000 people who crow ded 
the wooden grandstand of the Mercer 


recently to See 


l-Pony 


County Fairgrounds 


Kentucky’s second A! Show, an 
event dreamed up, organized, promoted, 
and manned by Rotarians of Danville 
and Harrodsburg. 

How it all came about is a good exam- 
ple of the forthright deductive 
ing common in this area of close-cropped 
board 


reason- 
bluegrass pastures and white 
The Rotary Club of 

needed money for its Student-Loan 
Fund. A Danville Rotarian suggested a 


fences. Danville 


pony show as a fund-raising project. An- 
other suggested that the fairgrounds in 
Harrodsburg would be the best place to 
hold it. Would Harrodsburg Rotarians 
be interested in co-sponsoring the show? 
“Yea!” their reply. “We 


came need 


for the Little League baseball 
program.” 

So within days the nine miles of tele- 
phone between the two 
seats were buzzing with plans for the 


money 


lines county 


first all-pony show ever to be held in 


their State. 


His silver trappings gleaming, the 
champion parade pony “stretches.” 


both 


task, 


A Committee of members of 
Clubs 


assigning jobs to each of the 62 Danville 


tackled the organizational 
and 39 Harrodsburg Rotarians. To ad- 
vise them on the event, the Committee 
members solicited and secured the serv- 
Mercer 
Club members ob- 


ices of the managers of the 
County 
tained trophies and sponsors for each of 
the 28 They 


pushed the advance sale of tickets, and, 


Horse Show 


classes of competition. 
during the show, operated the food and 
soft-drink stand, ushered, parked cars, 
and gave pony rides to scores of chil- 
dren who flocked to the show. 

Adults were allowed to exhibit ponies 
in only one class, the roadster and har- 
ness pony event. Otherwise it was strict- 
ly a youthful affair. Youngsters from 
Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, displaying good horsemanship 
for their put their miniature 
mounts through the paces in quest of 
grand prizes as high as $75 in the Satur- 


ages, 


day-night championship stakes. 

One of the most glittering parts of 
the three-evening program was a final- 
night event billed as the “Grand Cham- 
pionship Fancy Turnout” in which the 
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ntlemen wus 
ear and flow- 
ome bovs in 
crinoiine- 
ponies, and 
buggies in a 
indeur which 
younger spec- 
re urgently, 
vet a pony!” 
Danville and 
together as 
nea carriage 


oject a broad 


b friendship. P ‘ Ss j : 
itial profit on 2 
eatest profit,” ) te £ “ xi * 4 
C. Flynn, of 4 4 np me ae 
Edmiston, of ; & Se ab ce We aia’ pox. 
. . Re s. = 
¢ S < —_ die” £ . P < 
event ha ¥ ee r ; a a A 


endship_be- 
any single The grand champion stallion in the 48-inch-and-under class in 1957 is “Euless 


Geergeous George.” Youngsters from five States exhibited ponies in 28 classes. 


irmstrong holds tightly to escort Johnny Alderman in the Grand Championship Fancy Turnout. 


Skirts flying, pretty Patty 
rier-Journal and Louisville Times 














EPORTER 


Rotarian 
Trout, of 
PA., 
internationa 


, three years 


Eve! 
Charles 
SHILLINGTON, 


since 


Golden Glow 
in Shillington 


returned from Rotary’s 
Convention in Cuicaco, ILI 
ago, he has been enthusiastic 
plans for a project 
life a bit happier for the senior citizens 
of his community. Today he is even 
more enthusiastic, for his Rotary Club 
recently established a “Golden Age 
Club” for retired 
and older, opening it during the 
anniversary year of SHILLINGTON 
helped 
(the basement of a 
tion center) and 
needed to expand the faci 
are 36 members of the 

today, about two-third 


been residents of the ¢ 


about 


designed to make 


vears of age 
50th- 
Rotar- 


quarters 


men 65 


secure meeting 


1ans 
com v-recrea- 


coordin 


or more vears. The 


oldest, 88; 13 are 80 o 


£§ €e 


How much Rotarians of Palm Desert, 
Calif., were inspired by these cheer 
leaders to lofty athletic heights, no one 
knows. They beat Rotarians of Indio, 
Calif., for the first time in their annual 
softball fracas. Proceeds of their con- 
test go to Palm Desert Boy Scouts. 


Bi 
Rotarians of Huntington Beach, Calif.. 
toured a new steam-operated electri- 
cal generation plant, the largest in 
their nation west of the Mississippi 
River, and there saw a demonstration 
of closed-circuit television used to 
check on the plant’s burner operation. 
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All are enjoying the companionship 
of their fellows, and all think the 26 
Rotarians of SHILLINGTON pretty 


thoughtful fellows. 


are 


It all started with a 
casual exchange of 
weekly bulletins be- 
tween the Rotary Clubs of Portace, Pa., 
and PortTaGeE LA PRAIRIE, MAN., CANADA. 
Today it is an inter-Club friendship full 
Rotarians James Natale and 
Elliott, bulletin editors of the 
United States and Canadian Clubs, re- 
spectively, began a correspondence exX- 
Then Rotarian Natale 
gavel which he had made to the 
Club of PorTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
ose members tape recorded the meet- 
g in which the gavel was presented. 
Pennsy 
sent 


Tale of 
Two Cities 


bloomed. 


M. G 


change. sent a 
specia 


Rotary 


‘hey mailed it to the 
who in turn 


recorded program, including a message 


ivanila 


totarians, back a 


d 


Service with a smile! Rotarians of 
Walla Walla, Wash., earned a fifth 
of the $3,500 they raised to build a 
Pony League baseball diamond by op- 
erating Rotarian Harold K. Jackson’s 
Corner Cafe for 14 hours. Their wives 
baked the pies and cakes for the day. 


Proud as Punch is Vicki Pippen, win- 
ner of a trip to Washington, D. C., 
in a local drawing contest sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Riviera Beach, 
Fla. Rotarian Albert Wetterstroem, 
chairman of the contest, tells her of 
her award. (Also see item on page 48.) 


of their Common- 
Leader. The Daily 
PRAIRIE com- 


from the Governor 
wealth, George M. 
Graphic of PortaGe La 
mented: “It’s too easy to leave relations 
between our two great countries in the 
hands of diplomats and politicians... . 
The most important aspect of our neigh- 
borliness, plain human relations, must 
be handled on the individual level, by 
individuals. It is for this that Rotary is 
to be congratulated.” 


Drive to the very tip 
of Ontario's Bruce 
Peninsula, which 
the southern Canada’s 
and 
tiny fishing village 


1amed TOBERMORY 


Mark It on 
Your Map! 


forms shores of 
you'll 
and 


There vou wi 


Georgian Bay, come to a 
vacation center 
finda 
we l-equipped camp site for vour 
Rotarians built. 
site was deeded 


park. It 


which local have 
it 50 vears ago the 


he township for use as a 


——* 
—-* 
“~-* 
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A skating “dog” thrills one of 500 
crippled youngsters brought to a local 
ice show twice yearly by Rotarians of 
Montreal, Que., Canada. The stars 
distribute gifts to them during the 
intermission. It's one of the Club’s 
many activities for crippled children. 


More than 1, million people have 
emigrated to Australia since 1947, and 
many have been helped by Rotary 
Clubs. In this naturalization ceremony, 
Cecil Dillon (left), then President of 
the Rotary Club of Concord, presents 
citizenship papers to a young woman, 
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was never developed—that is, until 1956 
when the Rotary Club of ToBERMORY 
was born. Club members cleared the 
area of brush and debris and installed 
water, stoves, and picnic tables. Scores 
motorists this year are finding the 
inviting stopping place before 

he morning boat to Manitoulin 

for a bit of relaxation before 


rn trip. 


Take Me to On the day A. W. 


Your Leader Recht, director of 
the Denver Univer- 


ybservatory, spoke he Rotary 
RORA, COLO., a strange event 
which far, puzzled 
tarians re} , is gone un- 
world | During the 
idress on t problems of 
ng visitor 

ym. “Space- 

ig an an- 

sent me 

sentative 

The space- 

a down-to- 

Barrett, but 

aid claim 

nterplanetary 


Sneek to the Low 


Stratford Coun 5 were over 
l a in World 


Dutch Ar moved its 

s to STRATFO! ONT., CANADA, 
d invasion of the Conti- 

in troops 1 STRATFORD 
ned in SNEEK, THE NETHER- 
igh these wartime circum- 
endship sprang up between 
rRATFORD, a friendship which 
e form recently when a 
migrar yuple arrived in 
Stratford 

ean drama, 

respondence between Ro- 
der Poel, of SNEEK, and 
ton, of STRATFORD, the two 
nged jobs and transportation 
grant couple Mr. and Mrs. 
Vulder. STRA mpD Rotarians 
Mulders fi employment 
ng: Rotarian Van der Poel 
| the transportation. Last Sum- 
Rotarians, in return for the 
p given the Mulders in Can- 
host to the laughter of 

D. Lang, of S ATFORD, 1957-58 


District 633 ho toured 


He Who Laughs The town’s still 


ipout the 
¢ fashion 
ich Rotaria) of WARRENTON, 


Last, Laughs... 


ogether fo thelr wives re- 
oddest array of women’s 

be seen in the town (a 

than 250 years old), Club 
paraded their impressions of 
t fashions. There were sack 
ade of bur ap sacks), “dain- 
ppers (huge tennis shoes), “Cali- 
irrings (made of lemon peel), 
r fripperies, all modelled by 
es. It was an evening filled 
ickles for everyone, but the 
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Eleven Rotary Clubs of District 294 in New Zealand gathered” for a recent forum 
in Pahiatua. On the stage are (left to right) Jack Clark (Levin): Past District 
Governors George G. Hancox (Palmerston North), Patrick F. Fagan (Masterton), 
Geo. Ritchie Millward (Petone), Edward R. Winkler (Levin), Stewart Hayton (Neu 
Plymouth), the forum leader; and Joshua W. Watkins, then host Club President. 


To prepare a luau, the cook stuffs the pig with spices and cooks it in a pit of 
hot stones and banana and ti leaves. Rotarians and wives of Fort Lauderdale Beach, 
Fla., ate this 200-pounder during their “Hawaiian” week-end at a local resort. 


| 
ee ‘ 
ee 


eden na 


— 


These 41 Australian Rotarians and wives are one of the largest groups from out- 
side the United States ever to visit Rotary’s headquarters building in Evanston, II. 
They and 40 others flew to Rotary’s Convention in Dallas, Tex., then toured the U.S.A, 
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The “Keekwulee Men” of the Rotary 
Club of Seattle, Wash., are the 50 new- 
est members who meet regularly for 
Rotary-information purposes. They 
hosted local Boys Club members at a 
dinner recently. Rotarian Waldo J. 
Dahl awarded this trophy to Joe Mer 
ritt as the “outstanding boy of the year.” 
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Double trouble for an unwary fish: the 
youngest of the 200 participants in 
the annual fishing rodeo sponsored by 
Rotarians of Collierville, Tenn. The 
twins didn’t complain about “the big 
one that got away”—they can’t talk! 


It takes leadership, personality, and 
scholarship—all in good measure—to 
win the cup awarded annually by the 
Rotary Club of Benton, Ill., to the out- 
standing senior student of the local 
high school. This year’s winner, Kay 
Harris, accepts the cup from Rotarians 
Paul McCreery (center) and Bernard 
L. Finley, 1957-58 Club Secretary. 
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Two sturdy tricycles designed to de- 
light young hearts and strengthen weak 
muscles were presented to the North 
Kern County Cerebral Palsy School by 
the Rotary Club of Wasco, Calif. The 
school’s principal, Evelyn McCallum, 
guarantees then Club President Darrell 
L. Janzen that they will get good use. 


Photo: Witbeck 


Ben A. Tucker, President of the Rotary 
Club of Hammond, La., presents his 
Club’s “outstanding student plaque” to 
Mrs. Eleanor Kay Picou, of Denham 
Springs, graduating senior of Southeast- 
ern Louisiana College in Hammond. 


Photo: Rotarian Harry Thie 


An exhibit of local artists’ work ar- 
ranged by the Rotary Club of Wood 
River, Ill., was so popular it ran five 
days instead of the scheduled four. 
More than 200 entries were displayed. 
It prompted the formation of a local 
artists’ league and the donation of an 
unused building as a center for the 
arts and crafts work in Wood River. 


ladies had the last laugh. After all, their 
husbands foot the bills for the real 
counterparts of the evening’s objets 
Thumour. 

Entertainment, gifts, decorations, and 
food representative of nearly 100 coun- 
tries complemented the international 
theme of a recent ladies’ night gather ing 

he Rotary Club of Rocky Mount, 
Present were special guests from 


yr 


France, and Korea. 
Eye to Eye A package contain- 
on Service ing 21 pairs of eve- 


glasses, no longer 
usable by their original owners, arrived 
at the Lions Club of MANniLa, THE PHIL- 
IPPINES, recently. They 


and sent by the Rotary Club of Hancock, 


were collected 


The project began when a Lion 

ntance told Hancock Rotarian 

min H. Steinberg, then Chairman 

International Relations Commit- 

tee, about the MAniLa Lions Club proj- 
4 Lions regrind the 


bute F s free to 


Students Don 
Thinking Caps 


Every Spring fo 
ast four years, hi 
schoo 
ENCINITAS, a floricult center of 


peopte 


in southern California, 
been voluntarily wrestiing wit! 
extracurricular assignment 
essays on themes supplied by the 
Rotary Club. “Why did our founding 
fathers choose a republic as our form 
of government?” was the contest theme 
in 1955. The next vear: “Our Rotary 
motto is ‘He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” How does this benefit the com- 
munity?” The third year: “The differ- 
nt kinds of discipline I must expect 
through my life.” This year’s sub- 


‘The Challenge of Freedom,” elic- 

ited some of the best entries in the 
of the contest ind topping the 
winners was Liam Ruddy, who 

grand prize of $20. The Rotary 
awards lesser prizes for five win- 


ners in each of three classes. 


‘Of the People, Not often do ex- 
for the People... Change students 
have opportunities 
to see local government in action in the 
lands where they study. In Havertown, 
Pa., a town in the sprawling PHILADEL- 
PHIA metropolitan area, members of 
al Rotary Club thought that some 
exchange students at the Unive 
Pennsylvania would be interested 
government of Haverford Township 
and they were right. Nine students 
from five European countries toured the 
offices with heard 
brief talks about 
attended a meeting of the 
Township commissioners, visited the 
high school and the police station, and 


Rotarians, public- 
office holders give 


their jobs, 


ended the day as luncheon guests of the 
HAVERTOWN Rotary Club 

The Rotary ‘Club of PLaNo, ILL., held 
its fifth annual “foreign students’ night” 
recently, entertaining 59 exchange stu- 
dents during a week-end. 

Constitution Day 
celebrated in a recent meeting of the 


of Norway — was 
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Since last month’s 
new Clubs 
department, 
commu- 
nany parts of the world. The 
(with their sponsors in pa- 
are Watford City (Williston), 
Nishio (Gamagori), Japan; 
k (Arlington), N. Y.; Vien- 
saigon, Vietnam), Cayenne, 
liana; Katni (Jabalpur), In- 
nith (Bethlehem), Union of 
ca; General Belgrano (Flor- 
a), Argentina; Abbeydale, 
i), Japan; Sar- 
pur), Pakistan; Chandausi 
bad), India; Hi (May- 
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mburi (Bangkok), Thailand; 
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Turrrren vears ago in ITHACA, a 
small community in the central part 
of Michigan’s Peninsula, the 
local Rotary Club decided to do some- 
thing about the deteriorating 
marginal land in the area. Led by Ro- 
tarian Earl Davis, the members 
asked the State Conservation Depart- 
ment what they Conserva- 
tion officials were elated. They staked 
out a 40-acre piece of land, gave the 
Club 2,500 white-pine and red-pine 
seedlings and a few planting instruc- 
tions, and bade them to “go to work.” 

Twelve Club shouldered 
shovels, spades, and watering cans 
and trooped out to the tract, and 
there planted every one of the baby 
They repeated the project the 
year, and the next, and have 
every vear since. Some of 
the trees planted in 1945 are now 12 
to 15 feet high. Altogether there 


Lower 


sub- 


could do 


members 


trees, 
next 
done so 


are 


Set the spade, lift, 
plant the tree, and 
tamp the earth. Ro- 
tarians of Ithaca, 
Mich., have done it 
some 30,000 times. 





Wind 
best 


at cross purposes Eve 


Take a Page from Ithaca 


and water are two 


friends, but at times 


powerful forces of Nature 
land unprotected by covering 
How 


proble m 


this Rotary Club 


may hold ideas foi 


30,000 Rotary-planted trees in Hamil- 
ton Township. 
Tree-planting day 
in the Rotary Club of 
Last yea 
children event 
and later enjoved a chicken barbecue 
“Like the trees, the idea has 
root in the 
Davis, 
project in a Community Service pro- 
gram during the Rotary Con- 
vention in Datias, Tex. “Several 
other groups—the high Boy 
Scouts, the Ithaca Gun Clul lave 
developed tree-planting programs of 
their own in other parts of the 
tv. We all feel that we are 
a major contribution toward the 
tion of 
problems of modern times 
tion of the 
very 
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One day’s labor or equivalent wages donated by each Rotarian of Lakeport, Calif. 
built these bleachers for Clear Lake Union High School. Foreground: 1957-58 Club 
President Robert Harrell, project leader Rex Lyndall, Principal Victor Ledbetter. 


A transatlantic telephone exchange of 
greetings plus tape-recorded programs 
link the Rotary Clubs of Burbank. 
Calif... and Brixton, London, Eng- 
land. In Burbank: B. H. Roberts; 
1957-58 Club President C. V. Walker; 
then District Governor Bjarne Larsen. 


Here is a Rotary Club that’s going 
places! Specifically, it’s going from 
Gananoque, Ont., Canada, to Gana- 
noque Junctions aboard a Thousand Is. 
lands Railway coach. Members of the 
Rotary Club of Gananoque balance 
box lunches on their knees while lis- 
tening to G. H. Walker, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways passenger agent, who 
served as their host on the journey. 
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e# 
Storm Lake, Iowa, Rotarians take on 
sponsorship of their fourth Cub Scout 
pack as Norbert Deer, of Storm Lake, 
receives a Cub pack charter from Fred 
Benberg, district Boy Scout commis- 
sioner. The four Cub packs sponsored 
by the Club include over 200 members. 


Photo: NSCCA 
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A $2,500 check from the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, Ill., for the new Chicago 
headquarters of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults 
brings smiles to faces of therapist 
Anita Koehneke; 4-year-old Lorel Nel- 
son, who is being helped by the So- 
ciety; and check-giver Mitchel P. 
Davis, of Chicago, who is current 
Governor of Rotary’s District 644. 


ple in the north-central part of the 
State, six students with outstanding 
scholastic achievements, and their fa- 
thers, gathered for dinner as guests of 
the local 52-member Rotary Club recent- 
ly. The Club also started a public library 
which today houses 80,000 volumes in 
two buildings. Rotarians support it 
through an annual antique auction 
which draws buyers and dealers as far 
as 800 miles away. 

In Hackensack, N. J., Senior High 
School, student government is partic- 
ularly effective. There must be some 
hard-working students behind the 
scenes, reasoned members of the local 
Rotary Club. They looked... and found 
them, then invited them to a Club meet- 
ing, pairing student leaders with Ro- 
tarians at each table. Last Spring 
marked the fourth consecutive year for 
the program, “and every year it gets 
better,” a Club spokesman reports. 

The 50-member Rotary Club of New- 
ron, Pa., awarded Foreign Service 
Awards to two local students recently. 
Each award consists of a three-day, ex- 
pense-free visit to WaAsHINGTON, D. C., 
where the boys participate in a career 
workshop of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. . .. The Rotary Club 
of DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND, annually 
awards a prize to the best student in 
auditing in the University of Otaga. 

By tradition and law, 
there has developed 
in every country a 
long list of rules which governs the use 
of the national! flag: how it shouid be 


Long Let 
It Wave 


displayed, raised, lowered, made, 
destroyed, and changed (there have 
been more than 30 different flags of na- 
tional significance flown in the United 
States alone). Rotarians of RIVIERA 
BEACH, F.a., think that every school 
child, in addition to being able to recog- 
nize the flag of his homeland, sheuld 
feel that the flag has a personal mean- 
ing to him. So they announced a draw- 
ing contest, “The Meaning of the Flag 
of My Country,” and invited entries 
from fifth- through eighth-grade stu- 
dents of four local schools. More than 
175 youngsters submitted colorful and 
thoughtful entries, many of which por- 
trayed the freedoms guaranteed them 
under the first ten Amendments of 
Constitution of their nation. 

The Club members framed the draw 
ings, hung them in the Town Hall, and 
invited the public to view them. During 
the showing they awarded cash prizes 
to 12 winners and honorable mentions 
to 26 students, and announced that 14- 
year-old Vicki Pippen, of West PaLM 
BEACH, Was the winner of the grand 
prize: an airplane trip to her nation’s 
capital, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. (see photo 
on page 44). Now the Club has crated 
the drawings and sent them to Rotary 
Clubs in Central and South America as 
part of its International Service pro- 
gram. They hope someday to receive a 
boxful of similar drawings showing 
what the flag of a neighboring country 
to the south means to her school 
children. 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Brince BUILDER. In more than 30 
a journalist in Rangoon, Burma, 
Indian-born S, CHATTERJIE, a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, found 
himself on intimate terms with a great 
of the men who made history dur- 
hat turbulent period. Now, in a 
et entitled Meeting the Personal- 
ROTARIAN CHATTERJIE has published 
ies of accounts describing these 
s—ranging from the Buddhist 
Buikku U Ortama, pioneer in the 
independence movement, to 
YAN, a physician who cham- 
pioned the centuries-tested herbal medi- 
cines of his country. “For the past many 
ears,” notes ROTARIAN CHATTERJIE, “it 
has been my only ambition to buiid 
brid friendship and to promote 
better understanding between India, the 
d of my birth, and Burma, the land 
adoption.” The booklet is a result 

at wish. 


years as 


Burmese 


U Kyaw 
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Not long ago, Ro- 
Houghton, Mich., 
members of the 
four of whom 
JAMES FISHER, 
sor emeritus at the Michigan Min- 
Michigan Tech), and a 
District Governor of Rotary Inter- 

is 85 and head of the college’s 
FRANK L. VAN OR- 
is a mining engineer and for 
head of the M. Van 
Company. I. N. HAAs, 83, a clothier 
over of the outdoors, is a charter 


Octogenarians’ Day. 
ians gathered in 
to honor four 
Rotary Club—a 
over 80 years old 


School (now 


Association. 


years Was 





Parade Night 


5 UNIQUE parade across the 


stage of the Corona, Calif., 
Senior High School auditorium 
capped a recent community-wide 
party honoring two distinguished 
local Rotarians. One _ section 
consisted of local people whom 
Dr. R. R. Root, 88, had delivered 
as babies during more than half a 
century of medical practice in 
Corona. The other part was 
made up of couples whom The 
Reverend Daniel Hogan, 69, had 
married. Staged by the Rotary 
Club, the celebration also in- 
cluded the members of the other 
service clubs and organizations 
in town, and featured the hon- 
ored guests in a “This is Your 
Life” program including tape- 
recorded interviews. Summing 
up, Rotarian master of cere- 
monies Robert Snedecor said, “I 
know of no two men who more 
fully exemplify the Rotary way 
of life.” 
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member of the 
Stmon Levin, 81, who has published 
many medical articles, continues to 
serve as one of the Copper Country’s 
most distinguished physicians. 


Houghton Club. Dr. 


Nestor’s Day. For 55 years Dr. L. S. 
A. M. von ROme_ErR, of Malang, Indonesia, 
has been a practicing psychiatrist. On 
the eve of his anniversary, fellow Ro- 
tarians of Malang honored him at a 
ceremonial meeting of the Club as the 
“Nestor Rotarian of All Indonesia.” A 
“Nestor,” according to the dictionary, is 
an “aged and wise counsellor’; Dr. von 
ROMER’s age is 85—and his achieve- 
ments are illustrious. Descendant of a 
German noble family, he was born in 
Kampen, The Netherlands, and married 
a concert pianist. In the early part of 
the century he published several works, 
including a statistical investigation into 
the sexual behavior of men (1903); a 
translation of a book by Nietzsche; 
essays relating psychology to religion, 
history, and aesthetics; and a compre- 
hensive history of medicine in the then 
Dutch East Indies. He served as a sur- 
geon with the Royal Dutch Navy, par- 
ticipated in a scientific expedition to the 
snow-capped mountains of New Guinea, 
directed an insane asylum, and served 
in various capacities with the Dutch 
East Indies civil medical service until 
he was pensioned in 1932. Since then he 
has been in private practice and active 
in Rotary affairs. Lately he has 
directing his C International Serv- 
ice Committee, and has communicated 
with scores of Clubs all around the 
world. An outstanding record—even for 
a Nestor! 


been 
ub’s 


Interrupted Journey. The problem was 
urgent: after Australia entered World 
War II, a contract had been let to a 
famous Dutch firm for the installation 
of underground telephone-telegraph 
cables between Sydney and Maitland, a 
distance of 120 miles. With the collapse 
of The Netherlands, the vitally needed 
project stopped, and experts said the 
line could not be built by any local firm. 
Then someone heard that Tuomas S. 
SKILLMAN, a Cambridge, England, nu- 
clear physicist with some _ telephone- 
equipment experience, was visiting Aus- 
tralia with his Australian-born wife. He 
was contacted, looked at the problem, 
and said simply, “I can do it.” The noted 
physicist formed a corporation, built 
and equipped a factory, then set to work 
to recruit and train 600 unskilled peo- 
ple to make the equipment. He set up 17 
new manufacturing processes; designed, 
tested, and made more than 100 special 
measuring devices and 2,000 molds and 
dies; made 700 major laboratory tests 





With its new president, Carlisle H. 
Humelsine (left), the backer of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., discusses the restoration of 
the old Virginia capital. As president, 
former Assistant U.S. Secretary of State 
Humelsine directs a staff of 2,000, a 
budget of 10 million dollars, 83 acres 
of gardens, and 450 colonial buildings 
which attract a million visitors yearly. 
Both men are Williamsburg Rotarians. 


Golden wedding-anniversary celebrants 
are Rotarian and Mrs. H. R. Martin- 
dale, of Sudbury, Ont., Canada. He has 
been a Rotarian for 16 years, has been 
manager of the Sudbury hydroelectri« 
and water works for over 50 years. 
and 25,000 drawing and 

which 
units, each comparable 

Since then, according 

the World Science Review. 
SKILLMAN, now of North Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, has “changed the \ le of the 
world’s communication 
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tions in 19 
subsidiary London, 
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finished that vacation trip 
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companies in San 


s never 
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generations of his 
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Family of Presidents. 
MONTGOMERY Was 
President of the Rotary C 
Okla., three 
looked on 
carrying out an 
tion. Present were hi 
MONTGOMERY, and his 


family 
approvingly For he was 
family tradi- 
father, R. PLACE 


grandfather, J. L. 


honored 
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CURREATHERS, both of whom had held 
the Presidency of the Hobart Club; and 
4-year-old JoHN D. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 


Rotarian Honors. One of the ungest 
college presidents in Inited States, 
JAMES Eart DANIELEY, 34, head of Elon 
College, N. C., was re- 
cently named North 
Carolina’s ‘“‘Outstand- 
ing Young Man” by the 
State’s Junior Cham- 


Dishinger 


ber of Commerce 
Recipient of an honor- 
ary docto1 of engi- 
neering degree from 
Tri-State College, An- 
gola, Ind., was JOHN T 

McCormick McCormick, of Jack- 
sonville Beacl p 

. . . KEITH KEHMEIER, a St 


Kans., banker, was recently chosen the 
outstanding young businessman in the 
tri-State area served by a Holdredge, 
Nebr., television station. A three- 
page biography of WILLIAM S. HEDGEs, 
New York, N. Y., Rotarian and vice-pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, appeared in a recent issue of 
Broadcasting Magazine. He is serving as 
Chairman of the Host Club Convention 
Committee for the 1959 Convention of 
Rotary International LESTER O. 
ScuRIVER, of New York, N. Y., managing 
director of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, recently received the 
George Arents Pioneer Gold Medal and 
scroll from the University of Syracuse, 
his alma mater, ‘‘for outstanding 
achievement.” 

Recipient of a national Veterans of 
Foreign Wars citation for enterprise 


tions and Electronics Association, is 
Joun INwoop, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
ALEXANDER P. JOHNSTONE, secretary of 
the YMCA of Athol, Mass., for 40 years 
and Secretary of the Rotary Club since 
its founding in 1925, has been named to 
receive the Book of Golden Deeds award 
granted 
Clubs of the State. 
Rotary Club with a testimonial dinner 
commemorating his 40 years of service 
to the community was Dr. B. B. BrRuM- 
BAUGH, of Elkridge, Md. 


and community service is M. H. Bur- 
CHELL, of Alexandria, Va. 
Doty, of Beaumont, Tex., has received 


ELMON 


National Quality Award for 1958 
iis vocational field of life insurance. 
Elected president of the Southern 


California chapter, and vice-president of 
the national Armed Forces Communica- 


annually by the Exchange 
Honored by his 
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Irs the children who interest me 
most,” says Joseph Spievak, the 
little tots born without arms or legs 
who were considered 
until a few years ago.” 

But this widely known make 
fitter of artificial limbs is also deeply 
concerned with helping 
tees of all ages. An ampu 
this Rotarian of Youngstown, Oh 
walks—without the trace of a limp 
on artificial legs, and knows full we 
his clients’ problems 

His concern for the people he helps 
extends to finding jobs for them and 
even sponsoring all-amputee | ba 
teams—plus bowling, golf, s 
and dancing classes. E 
of the staff in his con 
an amputee. 

Born in Derby, Connecticut 
years ago, he had hoped to be 
doctor, but his plans were changed 
when he lost both leg 
accident at the age 
accident, he remembers 
he had only two thought ; 
he going to navigate—and who woul: 
ever marry him in that condition 

He needn't have worried 
either; happily married for 37 
he is now a grandfaths 
walks so well that on 
to his home town he 
inquirer who wanted to know yw 
had become of Joseph’s “brothe1 
“that poor fellow who lost his 

Since 1918, when he decided to 
open his own fir n You 
after spending eight 
field, Joseph Spievak ha 
ing a reputation as an 
prosthetist—the cientifi 
a fitter of artificia 
from all parts of the 
send their proble 

One of his favorit 


hopele SS Cases 


istounded a 





Builder of Dreams 


Alma Sontag, of Canton, Ohio. Born 
without legs and her right arm end- 
ing at the elbow, she was considered 

hopeless case until she was 8 years 
old. Then her teacher wrote to 
Joseph Spievak, the Rotary Club of 
Canton provided funds for the first 
artificial limbs, and little Alma began 
to walk for the first time in her 
ife. Today, completely rehabilitated, 
21-year-old Alma is a business-college 


a 


graduate and is employed as secre- 
tary to the superintendent of High- 
and View, a Cuyahoga County 
Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. 

His task, Rotarian Spievak ex- 
plains, is both an art and 
\ qualified fitter of artificial limbs 
nust serve an apprenticeship of 
at least seven years. He must also, 
concurrently, master the crafts of 
cabinet making, steel cutting, and 
eather working. In addition, the 
fitter must have a thorough under- 
standing of human anatomy and psy- 
chology, for each case is different. 

‘Each person’s shape, contour, bal- 
ance, and mentality must be con- 
sidered,” he explains. “Some people 


science 


respond quickly to suggestions and 


nstructions for proper walking. Oth- 
ers are slow and hesitant. Often the 
fear of being hurt holds them back, 
so it takes a lot of patience and co- 
Operation.” 

Willow wood is still considered the 
best basic material for artificial limbs 
because of its extreme lightness and 
ong-wearing qualities. Ageing the 

ood requires five to six years. Most 
rtificial limbs are free swinging 
from the knee, with a device that 

cks the knee when the wearer 
tands. One Spievak client, a 12-year- 
old girl born without legs, can even 
roller skate. 


Joseph Spievak is frequent y asked 


Gradually, he 


lity, not disability, 


Joseph Spievak chats with Robert Smith, the 
first quadruple amputee of the Korean War. 


ecture before doctors and nurses, 


has also produced films which 


dramatically illustrate the efficiency 
of amputee workmen in his plant and 
in others. 


promoting the cause of the 


handicapped, he has even helped to 
establish five amputees—al] 


“gradu- 
of his staff—in competing arti- 


ficial-limb businesses of their own. 


reports, empilovers 


becoming aware of the advan- 


tages of hiring the handicapped, and 
many organizations and individuals 


helping to rehabilitate the dis- 


abled and place them in jobs. But 
much remains to be done, and people 
ike Joseph Spievak are stil] 
hard 


working 
to prove that it is a person’s 
which counts. 
—PATRICIA SULLIVAN 
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Reporting: Board Action... Committees 


A; ITS final meeting in 1957-58, be- 
ginning at Rotary International head- 
quarters in Evanston, Illinois, on May 
14, and continuing with sessions in Lake 
Placid, New York, and Dallas, Texas, 
the Board of Directors took action on a 
I Several decisions of 


1umber of 


items. 
gene interest are summarized in the 
following paragraphs: 

Policy Governing Creation of Districts. 

‘he Board statement of 

in connection creation of 

cts, which appears in the Manual 

by adopting as the text 
statement the following: 

Rotary Clubs should 


amended its 
with 


edure, 


timately all 
tricted for the pur pose of efficient 
stration. 
1 District is a phase of the ad- 
ation of RI for which the Board 
sponsible, the initiative for estab- 
a District should be taken by the 
of RI. 
District established 
hen it appears that its establish- 
vould be to the greatest benefit 
ind to the Rotary Clubs in the 
affected 
Although the fo ation of a Dis- 
not dependent upon any given 
of Clubs or given extent of ter- 
District should be created 
a carefu irvey, taking in- 


ideration the following circum- 


should be 


new 


The extent (square miles) of the 
existing Clubs and 
number of Clubs that can 
nized in the territory. 

and communi- 


The number of 


possible 


rhe transportation 


Rotary International’s Board gathers in Evanston, Ill., for first 
meeting of 1958-59 Rotary year. Clockwise from lower left: Direc- 
tors Louis L. Roth, William R. Robbins, Glen W. Peacock, Karl M. R. 
Knapp, Lloyd Hollister, T. Enrique Guevara, Fritz Gysin; Third 
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cation facilities in the territory and the 
prospective governability of it in terms 
of travel. 

(d) The racial and national factors 
that characterize the inhabitants of the 
territory. 

(e) The political and economic condi- 
tions of the territory. 

(f) The language or languages spoken 
by the inhabitants. 

(g) The cohesiveness of the territory. 

(h) The opportunity—if any—to form 
interstate, interprovincial, or interna- 
tional Districts 

(i) The future possibility of dividing 
the District or regrouping the Clubs of 
the District with another District. 

(j) The relationship of the Clubs in 
the territory to Clubs in existing Dis- 
tricts. 

‘k) The record of the existing 
as functioning Rotary units 

(1) Financial considerations. 


“lubs 


Rotary Information and Extension Insti- 
tute Program. The Board added “Exten- 
sion” to the title of the Rotary Informa- 
tion Institute program; agreed that in- 
ternal and externa! extension, as well as 
Rotary information, shall be emphasized 
in the Rotary Information and Exten- 
sion Institute program; and reiterated 
that the District Rotary Information 
and Extension Institute program be con- 
tinued on an annual basis as a part of 
the program of Rotary International. 

Rotary’s World Relations. The Board 
concurred in recommendations of the 
World Relations Committee— 

1. That Clubs in all parts of the world 
be encouraged to develop, when practic- 
able, international youth exchange pro- 
grams, recognizing that such encourage- 


ment is already being given in various 
wavs. 

2. That Rotary Clubs and Rotarians 
in communities in which there are col- 
leges or universities 
dents from other 
to use every opportunit 
ternational understanding and goodwill 
by encouraging educational authorities 
to develop curriculums, student 
ities, and community programs focused 
upon improving an 
peoples and conditions in different parts 
of the world. 

3. That the expan- 
sion of Intercountry Committees be en- 
couraged wherever practicable, for the 
purpose of developing better 
between peoples of different countries 

4. That Rotarians 
and study 
groups for the purpose of better inform- 
ing themselves, to discuss problems and 
seek opportunities for 
tions and relations 
countries 
other countries 

9. That to the fulle 
efforts of Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians be 
freer communications and travel wi 


attended by stu- 
ands be encouraged 


to promote in 


activ- 


understanding of 


continuance and 


relations 


meetings between 


others be encouraged as 


Improving cond! 
between peoples of 


experiencing ten and 


sions, 


t extent poss ble 


individual 


encouraged to faci 
and between countries. 
The Board further 
grams by Rotary C 
mote understanding 
tween of different 
through information as to 
toms, cultures, geography, 
can well 


igreed that 

ubs designed to pro 
and goodwi be 
countries 
their cu 


and histor 


peopies 


using 
formational materials made available b 
governmenta 


be developed oca 


and other sources 


International Student Projects, District 


Kaufmanr 


Vice-President Carl P. Miller; First Vice-President Masakazu Ko- 
bayashi; President Clifford A. Randall; General Secretary George 
Means; Second Vice-President Stanley 
tors Charles G. Tennent, Charles H. Taylor, and A. Salazar Leite. 


Leverton; and Direc- 
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Easy Ways to Help 
A Lot of Kids 


Many Rotarians have already 
found how easily they can help 
school children of their communi- 
ties with three visual problems — 
screening of visual abilities of all 
the school children; aiding voca- 
tional guidance through color 
vision deficiency tests; or making it 
possible for the partially blind to 
keep up with their more fortunate 
classmates. 


AO SCHOOL VISION 
SCREENING TEST 


Fastest way to determine which school 
children need professional eye care 
Simple “‘pass-fail” tests simply dialed 
into line of vision. Folds into compact 
carrying case. 


AO H-R-R COLOR VISION TEST 


A simple, inexpensive, reliable method 
of detecting and estimating the degree 
of color vision deficiencies. Test usually 
completed in a few seconds. Results 
may be of far reaching importance in 
vocational guidance. 


AO PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


Unique reading aid helps many of the 
partially blind of all ages to read. The 
self-contained magnifier accepts almost 
any kind of ordinary reading material. 
Two models available; one enlarges 3 
times, the other 5 times. Saves the cost 
of specially printed books. 


For complete information write 


American Optical Company 
Instrument Division « Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


Js 


and Club. The Board agreed that in se- 
ecting students on the college level for 
international! student exchange projects, 
Clubs and Districts consider giving pref- 
erence to students entering the vear 
preceding their final year of schooling 
to provide an opportunity during their 
final college year to share their experi- 
ences with fellow students. 

The Board encourages District Gov- 
ernors to give Clubs an opportunity at 
the District Conference to‘tell of inter- 
national student exchange projects in 
which they may be engaging 
nors of Districts which do not sponsor 


Gover- 


such a project are encouraged to explore 
the possibility of doing so. 
Citizenship Requirement for Rotary 
Foundation Fellowship Applications. The 
Board agreed that an applicant for a 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship must be 
a citizen of the country in which his 


permanent home residence is 
~ * * 


located 


With all 14 members present, the 
oard held its first regular meeting of 
-59 in Evanston, Illinois. A sum- 
mary of its decisions of general interest 
TO|\lOWS: 
Richard E. Vernor. 
shocked by the sudden death of Treas- 
r Richard E. Vernor, on June 3, the 
Board adopted the following resolution: 
“We, the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International, 
ber with affection and gratitude Richard 
E. Vernor. 
“While memory 
grateful for his long and loyal service 
first as Assistant Treasurer and then, 
12 years, as Treasurer of RI. Dick 
Rotary and he gave freely of 
f to its advancement in every 


Saddened and 


remem- 


lasts, we shall be 


oved 


avenue of service. 

“But most of all it is the man Dick 
Vernor that we cherish in our thoughts 
today: his love of life, his sense of 
humor, and his personality so full of 

arm and good nature. 

“His friends were legion and those 
who knew him best loved him most for 
his great gift of radiating happiness. 

“And so it is here that we place on 
record our deep appreciation of all that 
he meant to us and all that he meant 
to Rotary—Rotary that he loved so well 
and served with such devotion.” 

Treasurer of Rotary International. In 
harmony with the By-Law provision 
that in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Treasurer the Board appoint 
2 Rotarian to fill the unexpired term, 

following resolution was adopted: 

“Tt is resolved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International, in a meet- 
ing duly assembled, that Lloyd Hollister, 
of Wilmette, Illinois; U.S.A., be and is 
hereby elected as Treasurer of Rotary 
International to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Richard E. Vernor and to 
perform the duties of the office as pre- 
scribed in the By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational.” 

Executive Committee of the Board. The 
Board created an Executive Committee 
of four members: Car! P. Miller, Chair- 
man; Fritz Gysin, Glen W. Peacock, and 
William R. Robbins. To this Committee 
authority is delegated to make decisions 


on behalf of the Board on matters of 
an executive or administrative character 
where the policy of RI has been estab- 
lished by the Convention or the Board 
of Directors. 

Program of Rotary in 1958-59. The Board 
agreed that the program of Rotary in 
1958-59 shall be focused upon the chal- 
lenge proposed by President Randal! to 
“Help Shape the Future,” by each Ro- 
tarian (1) daring to face the present, 
(2) sharing the Object of Rotary, (3) 
finding his personal path to peace, and 
(4) strengthening his heritage in Ro- 
tary. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees. The Board 
approved and ratified the appointment 
by President Randall of Immediate Past 
President Charles G. Tennent as Trustee 
of The Rotary Foundation for a term of 
five years from July 1, 1958, to June 
30, 1963, and the designation by Presi- 
dent Randall of Trustee Gian Paolo 
Lang as Chairman of The Rotary Foun- 
dation Trustees for 1958-59. 

Directors from Outside U.S.A., Canada, 
and Great Britain and Ireland for 1959-60 
and 1960-61. In harmony with the prin- 
ciple of representative geographical dis- 
tribution of members of the Board, pre- 
vious action covering Directors to be 
elected in 1959 was terminated and the 
Board agreed that the two Directors to 
be nominated by the Board in 1958-59 
for election at the 1959 Convention shall 
come from the following Regions: one 
from the Continental European, North 
African, and Eastern Mediterranean Re- 
gion; and one from Asia 

Zones for the Selection of Candidates for 
Nomination As Directors from the Ibero- 
American Region. At the 1958 Conven- 
tion, Enactment 58-28 was adopted pro- 
viding for the establishment of zones 
for the selection of Directors-Nominee 
from Ibero-America. The interim pro- 
vision of that Enactment provided for 
the establishment of zones in Ibero- 
America for selection of Director candi- 
dates, if any, in 1959-60. The Board 
agreed that the composition of zones in 
Ibero-America for the selection of Direc- 
tor candidates, if any in 1959-60, shall be 
the Clubs and Districts listed herewith: 


Zone 1: Districts 465, 467, 468, 474, 476, 
$78, 481, 483, 486, 489, 491, 493, 498. 


—, 


} 


= 


f 


—— 


‘ 


“That was quite a storm we had last 
night, wasn’t it? Were the lights 
off at your house this morning too?” 
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Districts 445, 449, 451, 453, 455, 
, 459, 461, 463, 469, 472, 484. 
3: Districts 400, 403, 406, 411, 413, 
119, 424, 429, 435, 440, 446—and 
the non-Districted places of French Guiana,, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Virgin Islands, 
West Indies Federation 
Further, the Board agreed that the 
order of rotation in which zones in 
Ibero-America shall propose candidates 
shall be: Zone 2, Zone 3, Zone 1. 
Directors from Outside U.S.A., Canada, 
and Great Britain and Ireland for 1960-61 
and 1961-62. The Board agreed that the 
three Directors to be nominated by the Time still to celebrate exciting Indian fes- 
Board in 1959-60 for election at the 1960 | tivals and an exotic Christmas! In October, 
Convention shall come from the follow- DUSSERAH ... dramatic pageant of man’s 
ed gy sere 8 a one ee victory over evil. Witness DIVALI in No- 
New Zealand, Southern Africa, anc re , 
- _ gt . toe AD , . vember, glorifying the goddess of light. 
other places not included in any other . , 
‘ Excellent hotels, expert guides, all travel 


group; one from the Continental Euro- 2 : 
pean, North African, and Eastern Medi- comforts. For informative brochure, con- 


terranean Region: and one from Zone | tact your travel agent or Dept. RT. 
2 in Ibero-America. 


Rotary Institute for Present and Past | GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


Offices of RI in 1959. The Board agreed 
that a Rotarv Institute for Present and 19 East 49th Street, New York 17 


Past Officers of RI shall be held in 1959 MUrray Hill 8-2245 





at the same time and place as the 1959 


International Assembly. 685 Market Street 


San Francisco 5 


EXbrook 7-0066 


Use of Travel Grants or Scholarship Aid 
by Rotary Foundation Fellows or Inter- 
national Exchange Students. The Board 

to District Governors in coun- 

gible for Fulbright Travel 

that they encourage Rotary 

on Fellows to apply for such 

ind urges all District Governors 

stigate the possibility of obtain- 

grants or scholarship aid in the 

tion of international student ex- 
hange on Club and District levels. 

Second Meeting of the Board in 1958-59. 
The Board agreed that its second meet- 

be held in Evanston January 


1959 





Pee 


en 


Committees for 1958-59 


ving are the 1958-59 Committees 
International, Rotary Founda- 
stees, and Rotary Information 
nsion Counsellors, all recently 
Constitution and By-Laws—-Earl Q. 
Gray, Ardmore, Okla., U.S.A., Chairman, 
George P. Chaffey, Vallejo, Calif., U.S.A.; 
James F. Conway, Ro vil e Centre, 
N. Y., U.S.A 
Consultative Groups: Club Service— 
Aquiles Guerra Persincula, San Greg- 
orio, Uruguay; Otto Kofmehl, Jr., Solo- 
thu Switzerland; Harry Roberts, Jr., awa a all i. Wa 
Ciinten, Ee. USA: A W. 4 re y. ee 


Theva- 


thasan, Singapore, Singapore; Willem 
Jan Wegerif, Oosterbeek, The Nether- CHAR ] FR A REVHGUND } 
Vocational Service—Cesar Arcentales, 


Guayaquil, Ecuador; Max Grotowsky, 
Gelsenkirchen, Federal Republic of Ger- (America’s most reliable Charter Service) 


many; Thomas W. Lightfoot, Van N ¢ wondering what happened 
Buren, Ark., U.S.A.; Stephen Jas. O’Hal- gibatoois 5 PP Greyhound Information Bureau 


oran, Wagga Wagga, Australia; Erkki to everyone—when you charter a 71 West Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill 
Pihlasmaa, Turku-Abo, Finland. Greyhound. You just relax and have Yes, we'd like to discuss charter service 
Community Service—Gurugobinda fun with the group. We drive right with a qualified Greyhound representative 
Basu, Calcutta, India; Darcy Piegas Cor- to the door, take care of the parking. 
deiro, Porto Alegre, Brazil; Richard Really great idea for conventions! 


Evans, Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A.; r 
Iwao Kurokawa, Hiroshima; Japan; Ed- It’s such a comfort to take the bus 


ward M. Marshall, Pukekohe, New Zea- | ...and leave the driving to us! 


Qe Oe ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


| CLIP COUPON FOR FREE CHARTER INFORMATION! | 


NAME... — — 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION 


land ADDRESS — 


Service to Youth—John H. Esch, She- 
boygan, Wis., U.S.A.; Erling I. Hagen, cITY, uence 
® 


Oslo, Norway; Pierre Humbert, Meaux, 


| 
bus-cateniiiieeninnianeienl 
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Welcome News... 
for firms with 
5 or more 


employees 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


is now included in 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life’s Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail 
able for insured employer, employees and 


their dependents. 


Plan also provides 
employer and employees with 
these modern benefits . 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 
tional. 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 
amounts and benefit periods available 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 
dress below. 

Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥ 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company @yliv Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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France; Antonio Restrepo Alvarez, 
Medellin, Colombia; Fernand Zananiri, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

International Service—Vincent Ardis- 
sone, Genoa, Italy; J. P. Duminy, Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa; Ramon 
Lopez Vargas, Villa Alemana, Chile; 
Merrill R. Patterson, Marietta, Ohio, 
U.S.A.; Hernando Pineda, Cagayan de 
Oro, The Philippines. 

1959 Convention—Claude W. Wood- 
ward, Richmond, Va., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Federico Boef, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala; John W. Kinsman, Bellegarde-Sur- 
Valserine, France; Hassan Marikar, Tri- 
vandrum, India; William C. Rastetter, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A.; C. Reginald 
Smith, Albion, Mich., U.S.A. 

1960 Convention—Allin W. Dakin, Iowa 
City, Iowa, U.S.A., Chairman; W. Kelsey 
Buchanan, Durban, Union of South Afri- 
ca; Joseph S. Selby, Derby, England; 
Abiel E. Trevino, Monterrey, Mexico; 
Kenneth E. Wacker, Winter Park, Fla., 
U.S.A.; C. Reginald Smith, Albion, Mich., 
U.S.A 

North American Transportation for 1961 
Convention—Benny H. Hughes, Beau- 
mont, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; Ernest L. 
Erickson, Rutland, Vt., U.S.A.; Lee V. D. 
Schermerhorn, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 

Australia and New Zealand Transporta- 
tion for 1961 Convention—A . G 
Stewart, Svdney, Australia, Chairman; 
Frank Ayre, Perth, Australia; Stuart D 
Hayton, New Plymouth, New Zealand 

1958 Asia Regional Conference—N. C 
Laharry, Calcutta, India, Chairman; 
S. M. Hosain, Dacca, Pakistan; Jamshed 
D. Kothawala, Bombay, India; Joseph 
H. F. Jayasuriya, Colombo, Ceylon; 
Stanley de Noronha, Kanpur, India. 

1959 European, North African, and East- 
ern Mediterranean Regional Conference 
Augustin J. Catoni, Beirut, Lebanon, 
Chairman; Norman W. Farmer, Lewis- 
ham, London, England; Adriano Fos 
cari, Venice, Italy; Pierre Humbert, 
Meaux, France; John E. Hvidtfeldt, Vi- 
borg, Denmark; Eugen Loffler, Stutt- 
gart, Federal Republic of Germany 

Districting Dan Procter, Houston, 
Tex., U.S.A., Chairman: Albert P. Ban- 
tham, Schenectady, N. Y., U.S.A.; Carl P 
Miller, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A 

Finance William B. Todd, Fort 
Worth, Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; H. J 
Brunnier, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.; 
Rav E. Collett, Old Town, Me., U.S.A.: 
Donald C. Harrison, Mineola, N. Y., 
U.S.A.; Helgi Tomasson, Reykjavik, Ice- 
and 

Magazine—Harold (“Sam”) Kessinget 
Ridgewood, N. J., U.S.A., Chairman; Leo 
Aikman, Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A.; Warren E 
Kraft, Seattle, Wash US.A.- @ A 
Resch, Siler City, N. C., U.S.A.; Louis 

Roth, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A 

Nominating Committee for President of 
RI in 1959-60 and 1960-61—P Hicks 
Cadle, Denver, Colo., U.S.A.; William B 
Todd, Fort Worth, Tex., U.S.A., alter- 
nate. Allin W. Dakin, lowa City, Iowa, 
U.S.A.; Harry D. Poulston, Lima, Ohio, 
U.S.A., alternate. Doane R. Farr, Clin 
ton, Okla., U.S.A Lamar A. Gidden, 
Tunica, Miss., U.S.A., alternate. Porte! 
W. Carswell, Waynesboro, Ga., U.S.A 
Ernest W 
U.S.A Douglas A 


brooke, Que., Canada; Kenneth G. Part- 
ridge, Port Credit, Ont., Canada, alter- 
nate. Stanley Leverton, London, Eng- 
and; T. H. Cashmore, Ipswich, England, 
alternate. Fritz Gysin, Zurich, Switzer- 
Leite, Lisbon, 
Portugal, alternate. T. Enrique Guevara, 


and Augusto Salazar 


Dunbar, Littlestown, Pa., 
Stevenson, Sher- 


eSeeeaa 2 et. 2 & Fe @ 


Our Lives 


Can you say today in parting, 
With the day that’s slipping fast, 
That you've helped a single person 


Of the many you have passed? 


Did you waste the day, or lose it, 
Was it well, or poorly spent? 
Did you leave a trail of kindness 


Or a scar of discontent? 


As you close your eyes in slumber, 
Do you think that God would say, 
You have made this world much better, 
For the lite you lived today? 

—E. J. RITTER, JR. 
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Cordoba, Argentina; Alejandro Garreton 
Silva, Santiago, Chile, alternate. Charles 
H. Taylor, Christchurch, New Zealand; 
Henry T. Low, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, alternate. Masakazu Kobay- 
ashi, Tokyo, Japan; George Ernest Mar- 
den, Hong Kong, Hong Kong, alternate. 
Program Planning—C. Reginald Smith, 
Albion, Mich., U.S.A., Chairman; Fran- 
cisco Bernabe Garcia, Cordoba, Argen- 
tina; Webb Follin, Shelbyville, Tenh., 
U.S.A.: Benjamin Rex Guss, St. Johns, 
N B., Canada: Henri-Jean 
Mont-de-Marsan, France; J. L. P. Roche- 
Victoria, Tuticorin, India; A. D. G. 
Stewart, Svdney., 


Lacoste, 


Australia; Shogo Ya- 
nase, Yokohama, Japan 

Rotary Foundation— Wilbur V. Lewis, 
Kansas Citv, Kans., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Frederick S. Brandenburg, Madison, 
Wis., U.S.A.; Karl M. Knapp, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., U.S.A.; Hiram W. McGrath, Mans- 
field, Ohio, U.S.A.; Frederick H. Nickels, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships and In- 
ternational Student Exchange—Lloyd Hol- 
ister, Wilmette, Ill., U.S.A., Chairman; 
E. A. Gump, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A.; John 
C. Lysen, Faribault, Minn., U-.S.A.; 
J. Rodger Mendenha Boise, Idaho, 
U.S.A.; Glen R. O’Laverty, Bluffton, 
Ind., U.S.A 

Rotary Information and_ Extension 
Counsellors — Australia, New Zealand, 
Souther? {frica. and other places not 
listed elsewhere Reginald Keith Hop 
pel Invere Australia; Conrad A. Lar- 
sen, Bloemfontein, Union of South 
Africa: Malcolm Leadbetter, Oamaru, 
New Zealand; Arthur E. Sampson, Ade 
1ide, Australia 

isia: Raden Asmoeadji, Malang, In- 
donesia; K. S. Dutt. Visakhapatnam, Ir 
dia; Raj Kishore Prasad, Patna, India; 
K. T. Kwo, Taipei, China; Mariano Q 
Tinio, Cabanatuan, The Philippines 
Kivoshi Togasaki, Tokyo, Japan 

Continental Europe an, Norti {frican, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Region: Hans 
Bener, Chur, Switzerland; Carl Gustaf 
Choler, Mariestad, Sweden: Helgi Elias- 
son, Reykjavik, Iceland; Adolphe Louis 
Gabriel Giraud, Beziers, France: Horst 
Kadelbach, Hanover, Federal Republic 
of Germany; René Lesage, Mulhouse, 
France; Luiz P. Moitinho de Almeida, 
Setubal, Portugal; S. A. Munk, Naestved, 
Denmark; Torodd Murer, Risor, Nor- 
wav; Geert Nieveen, Breda, The Nether- 
lands; Georges Papathanassiou, Athens, 
Uuno A. J. Raivio, Hyvinkaa, 


Greece; 
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Finland; Luigi Rusca, Como, Italy; 
Fouad Saade, Beirut, Lebanon. 

South America, Central America, Mezi- 
co, and the Antilles: Lorenzo Aizpuru 
Gomez, Puebla, Mexico; Miguel Alegre 
Cuellar, Lima, Peru; Newton Leopoldo 
da Camara, Londrina, Brazil; Jaime Cas- 
tro-Cordoba, Cali, Colombia; Juan Chior- 
rini Alveti Rancagua, Chile; Boaventura 
Gravina, Araraquara, Brazil; Manuel 
José Crespo, Chacabuco, Argentina; 
Francisco Martins, Fortaleza, Brazil; 
Adalberto Rojo Leon, Tijuana, Mexico; 
José de la Sobera, Asuncion, Paraguay; 
Antonio Texidor Diaz, Santurce, Puerto 
Ri 0) 

U.S.A.,Canada,and Bermuda: Clarence 
M. Abernethy, Lenoir, N. C., U.S.A; 
Frank L. Anzalone, Independence, La., 
U.S.A.; Evald C. Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S.A.: G. Stewart Bennett, Man- 
chester, Vt., U.S.A.; Jewel A. Benson, 
Houston, Tex., U.S.A.; Edward L. Bunts, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., U.S.A.; David 
M. Evans, Batesville, Ark., U.S.A.; Ver- 
non B. Hampton, Staten Island, N. Y., 


U.S.A.; William H. Hiestand, Eaton, 
Ohio, U.S.A.; Frank Hines, Cohoes, N. Y., 
U.S.A.; Frank Hornkohl, Bakersfield, 
Calif., U.S.A.; James B. Keith, Orlando, 
Fla., U.S.A.; Horace A. Kottcamp, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., U.S.A.; Harold D. Lang, 
Stratford, Ont., Canada; Herbert W. 
Letts, Bridgeton, N. J., U.S.A.; George 
F. Markham, Oconomowoc, Wis., U.S.A.; 
Alden W. Miller, Phoenix, Ariz., U. 
O. B. Moody, Lindsay, Okla. U 
Ralph D. Porch, Anniston, Ala., U 
Trent C. Root, Dallas, Tex., U 
Charles M. Schmidt, Farmingdale, 
N. Y., U.S.A.; Louis W. Shelburne, Msg 
lumbia, Mo., U.S.A.; Arthur Simpson, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada; William E. 
Walk, Jr., Ontario, Calif., U.S.A.; Donald 
J. Wickizer, Shelbyville, Ind., U.S.A. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees Gian 
Paolo Lang, Livorno, Italy, Chairman; 
A. Z. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.; 
Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Herbert J. Taylor, Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A.; Charles G. Tennent, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., U.S.A. 
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Rotary Foundation Contributions 


~ 
Since the report in the last issue 
of Rotary Clubs that have contribu- 
ted to The Rotary Foundation on the 
basis of $10 or more per member, 52 
Clubs have become 100 percenters for 
the first time. (This brings the total 
first-time 100 percenters since July 1, 
1957, to 415.) As of July 15, 1958, 
$548,300 had been received since July 
1, 1957. The latest first-time 100 per- 
cent contributors (with Club member- 
ship in parentheses) are: 
ARGENTINA 
Bolivar (26). 
AUSTRALIA 
Bega (30); Northam (33); Kemp- 
sey (52); Caboolture (20); West Too- 
woomba (30). 
CANADA 
Kincardine, Ont. (23). 
CUBA 
Matanzas (38). 
FRANCE 
(61). 
GERMANY 
Krefeld (34); Bamberg (25). 
HAWAII 
(22). 
INDIA 
Vizianagram (26). 
MEXICO 
Guamuchil (19); Mazatlan 
Guasave (25); Teziutlan (10); 
Luis Rio Colorado (20). 
MOROCCO 
Marrakech (30). 

NEW ZEALAND 
(26); Manurewa 
PORTUGAL 

(58). 
SWEDEN 


Nancy 


Kahului 


(46); 
San 


Milton (30). 


Oporto 
Orsa (25). 

UNITED STATES 

Groton, Conn. (33); Clark, N. J. 
(21); South & West Amarillo, Tex. 
(32); Mayodan, N. C. (19); Essex, 
Conn. (48); Peabody, Mass. (35); 
Arlington (Riverside), Calif. (25); 
The Brooksfield, Mass. (29); Carrick- 
Overbrook, Pa. (21); Millersburg, Pa. 
(28); Hummelstown, Pa. (25); Quar- 





ryville, 
(14); 
Parma, Ohio 


Pa. (24); Williamstown, Pa. 

Okanogan-Omak, Wash. (38); 
(29); Kingston, N. Y. 
(107); Perry, Fla. (42); Albemarle, 
N. C. (80); Apoka, Fla. (40); Mag- 
nolia, Ark. (71); Middleport, Ohio 
(34); Watford, No. Dak. (25); Hol- 
brook, Mass. (26); Lemoore, Calif. 
(22); Rhinebeck, N. Y. (29); Madi- 
son, Tenn. (28); Hillside, Ill. (24); 
Charlotte. Tex. (16); Pittsford, N. Y. 
(71). 


> * * 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions to The Rotary Foundation since 
July 1, 1957: 


200 Percenters 

Quakertown, Pa. (56); Bedford, 
Ohio (49); Greymouth, New Zealand 
(56); Pomona, Calif. (114); San Juan, 
Puerto Rico (146); Hershey, Pa. (79); 
Lebanon, Pa. (69); Elizabethtown, Pa. 
(18); Webster Groves, Mo. (50); Trail, 
B. C., Canada (73); Marion, Ill. (55); 
Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohio 
(120); Delray Beach, Fla. (56); Cort- 
land, N. Y. (125); North Sacramento, 
Calif. (104); Hayannis, Mass. (78); 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia (31); Tavi- 
stock, Ont., Canada (13); Birmingham, 
Ala. (265); Brookville, Ind. (28); 
Reading, Pa. (219); Braintree, Mass. 
(65); Arlington, Va. (74); Coates- 
ville, Pa. (95); Albany, Australia 
(38); Covina, Calif. (103); Morro 
Bay, Calif. (42); Blythe, Calif. (53); 
Endicott, N. Y. (91); Scranton, Pa. 
(171); Hudson, Ohio (60); Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. (133). 


300 Percenters 
Graham, Tex. (58); Riverside, Calif. 
(135). 
100 Percenters 


Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y¥. 
Glenside, Pa. (46). 


(88) ; 


500 Percenters 
Condobolin, Australia (21). 
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NYL-A-PLAN 


New York Life’s 
insurance service for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


Nyl-A-Plan offers your employees 
the convenience of paying their insur- 
ance premiums through payroll de- 
ductions with savings to them averag- 
ing 33%4% over regular individual 
monthly rates. 


In addition, the services of our trained 
representative are available to ex- 
plain to your employees the value 
of the benefits you provide—empha- 
sizing how much of their cost you pay. 
He can help each employee properly 
integrate company and personal in- 
surance plans. And any new personal 
insurance needed can be bought at 
the lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Nyl-A-Plan can help you hold key 
personnel, boost morale and efficiency 
—all at practically no cost to you. 
For a free booklet that tells you how 
your company and its employees can 
benefit by installing Nyl-A-Plan, 
write to the address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE @lig COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 








Pink Lady 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


iT yxit’s Different 
Naturally Sweet 


%& “Pink Lady”—a 
good mixer in any 
company 


Made from pink 
and white Teras 
grapefruit 


Packed 48—6 oz. cans per case 


ORDER A CASE TODAY 


Shipped express prepaid anywhere 
in the United States 


$550 per Less in lots of 4 


case § cases to same address 
PINK LADY CORPORATION 
W. R. Montgomery, President 


P. 0. Drawer (18 Edinburg, Texas 














FOLDING TABLES 
ARE NOT 
ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 


when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. F 





EUROPEAN AUTO RENTAL 
1958 Cars From $52 Week 


$140 Month—Unlimited Mileage 


Delivery Anywhere 
Wi Ss WILSON’S CAR HIRE 
. SERVICES, LTD. 
36 Acre Lane, London SW2, Eng 

















Our high royalty—low subsidy 


You R complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 

BOOK recognized ond successful 
outhors. Send for FREE cony of 
How To Publish Your Book 


CAN B COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept. RO-3, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISHED! 


HUNDREDS 2 
OF IDEAS : 


PLAQUES 


FREE illustrated brochure 
shows hundreds original 
ideas for reasonably-priced solia | Brochure A 
bronze plaques — nameplates For trophy medal, 
awards, testimonials, honor cup ideas, ask for 
rolls, memoriais, markers Brochure B 


TERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO.. INC 
Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Write for FREE 


Lear Conecn: 


™ BEEN some time since I have 
written you, but tonight I went to the 
s5th-anniversary banquet of 


loved Rotary Club and I felt I must tell 


your be- 


you about it. 

The president of 
Past District covered 
splendidly what it Ro- 
It was much the same thing that 


State and 


Governors 


College 
two 
means to be a 
tarian. 
you always had told me, but somehow, 
on the anniversary, it had deeper mean- 
ing. I guess it was the circumstances 
surrounding the meeting. 

But it started me thinking. Do you 
the 


Convention 


remember when we _ represented 
at the Atlantic City 
in 1920? The long special train carrying 
the West, and 
that Kansas group that got off at every 
stop to dance and 
I'm a little 
Growing wilder by the 


Rotarians from all over 
sing: 
prairie flower, 
hour. 
No one cares to cultivate me, 
I’m as wild as I can be 

It was the singing at the anniversary 
brought the song to 
little, 


Jane followed by 


meeting which 


-singing a gay nonsensical 


Lil ‘Liza 


mind- 
song like 
songs like That 


some 


inspirational 


Spells Rotary. I guess that was one of 


the things that made the meeting seem 
so special. 

Do you remember how you arranged 
first college foreign students 
fine it 
And young Joe’s speech? I helped him 
a little but the 


thoughts and expressions were his and 


to have the 


give a and how was? 


program 
with his grammar, 
were superior to most of ours 


But back to the Atlantic City 
All the people I met 


Conven- 


tion seemed to 


} 


be “big ‘ 


shots”—industrialists, lawyers, 
I thought a small-town man 
little 
the meeting tonight made 


The re 


and so on. 


would have influence, but how 


wrong I was; 


me think of that again. was no 


You Rotarians had learned 
and their work 


distinction. 


to respect other men 
for what they were. 

The same thing, it seems to me, is 
behind the Rotary 


nate against men because of a handicap. 


refusal to discrimi- 
When blindness came to you, your Ro- 
tary pals went on acting toward you 
just as they always had. 

I know you felt your profession and 
church work prevented you from doing 
as much for Rotary as some of the other 
members, even with the advantage of 
sight, 
forts to 
county? 
then the 
steps to the old cemetery, then the new 


but remember your persistent ef- 


mark historic our 


First the Indian camp ground, 


spots in 


gracious entrance and lovely 
gravestones for the founder of the city 
and his wife—all due in large measure 
to your enthusiasm and determination 
I thought of all those things at the 
And I’m 
ashamed to say I cried; it makes friends 
But I'll get over 
I didn’t cry 
friends mentioned to me the 


dinner tonight, Benson, dear. 
uncomfortable I know. 
it, dear—I really will Sun- 
day when 
pretty flowers on the altar in your mem- 
or 

dear. I 
wonderful 
ask the 
members who died while still Rotarians 
festivities? It 
husbands. It 


can go to 
that Rotary 


widows of 


Good night, 
Isn’t it 
continue to 


sieep 
now. 

Clubs 
recognition 


is a 


to their 


of our beloved makes us 
proud and happy. 
At the meeting I 


quotation which [ll 


heard a familiar 


send along: 


best we knew 
had, With the 
must be 
greater 
wrought in a fairer world. 


We wrought the 
light we 
which 


you 


by the 
greater light 


yours, 


we See for deeds 


Good night, dear. 


Your wife. 


Civic Enterprise 


Our town was four miles from a great lake— 


Too far for a child to walk, 


And we hadn’t a mountain or even a hill 
Or a waterfall that could talk 

lo a tourist’s or stranger's heart and say, 
“This is a nice, pretty place to stay.” 


So we built us a dam right near Main Street, 
And now have a lake that is wide, 


With a diving board and :; 


1 happy horde 


Of kids. And we saved our pride. 

It isn’t Niagara Falls, and vet, 

I'he water will sparkle as bright, 

And the sunset colors are caught in its net, 
And the moon and the stars by night. 


—MArGERY MANSFIELD 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS | 


‘If 1 Can but Know the Man... 
BALL, Rota? 


affairs are 

ind heads of 

l ge measure 
power exel 1 is, rather, 
as it devel- 
1unity and 
over. These 
each of the 
tarlans scat- 
exert his in- 
his own com- 
would be 


public 
and 


Cal OPIN1or 
the impact of Rotary 
nderstand the 
me, man across my 

across the 

ath his color 

respect his 

it; if I can 

me with no 

live 
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ry Club ad- 


but know 


reward and We can 


side by side then I 
tary ay rom 


Four-Way Test 
L. GATTEN, Rot 


7 he 


( p? 
Oke s, Michigan 

Four-Way TES1 

th truth one first of all 


THE 
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nething har 


g truth the? comes 
tice to be fair. 
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think 


every 
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Rising Tide of Decency 
I Hosier, Rot 
Engineer 
Ohio 
the chance f attaining 
yn instead of annihilation? I 
that the are and 
inhu- 
in spite of an ambient 
sm raised to the nth power, 
all the stumbling in the dark- 
i cold war, there a rising tide 
decency. There is the United 
far from perfect, but a_ be- 
Peoples in bondage for cen- 
ire struggling with the newly 
There growing con- 
the underprivi d, the minor- 


ieve good 
spite of mar 


man, 


eeming 


eedoms 
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ities, the suffering. New churches are 
being built. Yes, there is a rising tide 
of human decency. Its voice is still 
small perhaps under the sound of sword 
rattling, but it will go on growing 
stronger even if it has to do so in the 
face of guns fired in anger.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Questions from Teen-A gers 
LARRY BALES 
High-School Student 
Austin, Texas 
All teen-agers 


aren’t problem cases. 





The teen-age offenders you read about 
in glaring headlines almost daily con- 
stitute a very small minority of the 
total teen-age population. It is indeed a 
shame that the can 
damage the reputation of an entire age 
group. Suppose that the entire legal pro- 
fession were condemned 
few of its members were 
fraudulent practices. Would 
fair? Definitely not, 
bers of the profession wou 


actions of a few 


just because a 

convicted of 
this be 
because the mem- 
d be no more 
responsible for the offenders than teen- 
for the offenses of 


that 


agers are responsible 


other teen-agers. Then, \ y is it 


ROTARIANS TRAVEL They stop at the better places. These columns 


have been developed as a service so the better Summer, Winter, and All Year resorts and 


hotels may give you information on ‘Where to Stay.” 


Write or wire them directly for 


further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


BAHAMAS 


Sethietieidie. awe ac, a ee ee 
RIGHT ON THE OCEAN—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


tot WU 


Fully air conditioned, mag- 
nificent private beach, new 
“vision level’’ pool. From 
$13 (Mod. Am. Plan) 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr 


BEACH 
HOTEL 


See Your 
Travel Agent 
New York Office 

LO 5-1114 








TERE 


BERMUDA 


OUR Hotel . - - 
and complete roous™ 
> beach, all sp 


The CASTLE HARE 


ate 


Bermuda's * largest Pri’ 

180 acre’ 

shops . 
Howard F He 


Mansger LFE 
» WOLFE 

WILLIAM P- ¥' also 
8 


‘Toronto. 


General 


. yr folder Y 
> beautiiul © enue, N 
For 5 ? es : Miami, Phila-, 
leve., 4 


Rep., ° 
Boston, 
CANADA 


BRACEBRIDGE-ONTARIO—HOLIDAY HOUSE 
Bracet 1 Falls. R s with ate bath an 


Overlooking 
1 telephone 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT 
don’s 10st favored Hotels Many bedrooms 
bath Chelsea Rotar ( eets ever) 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS 
Entirel modernized early al 
t t ste 


ths. Wes rR ‘ 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI—WHITE SANDS Apartment-Hote All 
Hawaiian decor. Pool, lanais. Near beach and shoy D 
"De Wheat 426 Nat H lu 15 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HO 
over Traditional hosp 


R iquarters ur Torralladr 


PUERTO RICO 


10tel—cl 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. “Pri 
ndies An ultr ater eanfront t < 
= 7 James Weber 


ness, A ement and Shops 


SWITERLAND 
ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL eadir Eu. with batt rom 
S6—A wit ba f $ r Club meets in 


itr r 0 R 
winter: Tues., 12:1 F. W. Herrling, Mgr. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ARIZONA 


HOENIX—HOTEL 
air conditionec i 


tow cath Fine 


WESTWARD HO 
FLORIDA 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
The 4-Way Test City 
Enjoy your Fiorida vacation directly 
on the ‘‘World's Most Famous Beach" 


BEACH MOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Write for brochure Luis Scherer 
3339 S. Atlantic Ave., Day- 

tona Beach, Florida 


ILLINOIS 
p= WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —— 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS | 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


oi Re)) 3) a fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


400 Palmer Jones 
Roor Manager 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON 
1000 rooms with tele Re 


air-< i Tt as ¢ 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY 
America’s Best 62 

air tit ed. RM 


TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER 
Drive-u Motor la ‘ 

roor 7 ro } t + 
FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS 
I Wort 


wrt 


food service List “ . 











ALL TYPES 


LAPEL PINS ALL SIZES 


WE HANDLE EVERYTHING 
IN THE ROTARY LINE 


BANNERS CLUB FLAGS 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 
TIE CLASPS & CUFF LINKS 
RINGS @ TROPHIES @ ASH TRAYS 
OFFICER & MEMBERSHIP PLAQUES 
BELLS 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


ed Inc. 


@ Chicago 80, Ill, usa 


Quality Awards 
at 
Budget Prices 


W. R. MOODY CO. 
BOX 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 











CONVENTION SPECIAL 


Souvenir of the 1958 Rotary Interna- 
tional Convention. Views o 

in session. Interior 

Memorial Auditorium 

landmarks—bank tours—Fair > 
others. All slides in hermeticaily sealed 
packages 
Also available 


over 12.000 slides—al! Uni 
over 100 Foreign Lands 


MESTON’S TRAVELS INC. 
3801 N. PIEDRAS, EL PASO, TEX 


complete catalog 2S5¢ 
ted States, 














ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 


1sonably priced 


Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








the fact the lawbreaker is a teen-ager 
receives more publicity than the crime 
itself? Why is it that.the story of a 
juvenile offender is always prefaced 
vith the word “téen-ager”? What makes 
a teen-ager different from any other age 
Why is it that worth-while ac- 
tivities of our age group are never re- 
ported? These are questions which teen- 
agers want to have answered and which 
\ have a right to have answered.— 
an address to the Rotary Club of 
{ustin, Texas 


group? 


On Being Boss of One’s Future 
KARL K. OLSEN, Rotarian 
Retail-Store Manager 
Valley City, North Dakota 
Your mind has little influence and con- 
trol over your hands and fingers except 
to direct them. You tell your hands what 
to do and your hands do it for you. It is 
wonderful! We don’t even have to think. 
That is true with so many things we do 
out of habit and custom and just because 
it is the easiest way. Yet the sensible and 
intelligent person will say to himself, 
“It’s O.K. for instinct and the subcon- 
scious mind to take over certain func- 
tions, but I am going to be boss on a 
important things which 
termine my way of life 


numbel of 


iture 
We should determine now that we will 
The Four-Way Test to all our 
actions, all our plans, and all our enter- 
prises in which we expect to be engaged 
in the future. Then we will be Rotarians 
in spirit and action as well as in mem- 
bership and attendance at meetings.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


The Rotary Wheel 

ROBERT MARTENS, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Carlyle, Illinois 

The Rotary whee! is a balanced wheel. 
The circle draws together men from all 
walks of life and from all types of pro- 
fessions. That is one of the original pur- 
poses of Rotary. It joins in fellowship 
a sampling of men from every area of 
their community. Like the wheel, it is a 
strong and balanced circle. 

It is a moving wheel. Rotary is not 
a “fifth wheel” in the community. Nor 
are we like a wheel that is out of gear, 
spinning madly and doing nothing. 
Each member is a cog in our wheel, 
ideally gearing Rotary to the life of the 
community. We may move more slowly 
and with less show, but we move with 
direction and purpose. The ideals of our 
Club make themselves felt with real 
force out where the cogs of the wheel 
are functioning—in the homes and busi- 
nesses of our town.—From an editorial 
in the Carlyle Rotary Wheel, publica- 
tion of the Rotary Club of Carlyle, Illi- 


nois 


Perpetuity of Lease 
R. L. Soni, Rotarian 
Physician 
Mandalay, Burma 
Rotary’s emphasis on service is not 
without meaning. Life, as we all know, 





The Good Rotarian 


Who goes to meetings regularly? 
The good Rotarian. 
Who promptly pays his Rotary fee? 
The good Rotarian. 
Who knows acquaintance is worth 
while? 

That Rotary is no place for guile? 
Who greets each member with a smile? 
The good Rotarian. 
Who does his part the best he can? 

The good Rotarian. 

Forgives the 
T he good Rotarian. 
Who when asked to take 
Will ask 
And thus fulfills our service creed? 

The good Rotarian. 


frailties of man? 


the lead 


for guidance when in need 


Who strives to better his vocation? 
The good Rotarian. 
Who gladly gives codperation? 
The good Rotarian. 
Who tries to foster common sense? 
Who lives his life without pretense? 
Whose faith adds to his 
The good Rotarian. 
—LEsTER W. HINK, SR. 
Rotarian, Berkeley, Calif 


confidence? 





has certain obligations attached to it, 
the greatest being that of service to 
others. There is need of service because 
of the imperfections in life. Obviously, 
service shall ever be in demand to wipe 
out the trickling tears, to soothe the 
hearts in anguish, to cheer up the ailing 
beings, to rectify the heartaches of pov- 
erty, to alleviate the sufferings con- 
sequent to the inclemencies and ravages 
of Nature, and in general to smooth the 
course of life, to give spirit to it and 
warmth to existence. This gives to Ro- 
tary a perpetuity of lease, and charges 
us Rotarians with sacred and momen- 
tous obligations in the sphere of serv- 
Ce. 2 « s 
It is our experience that those who 
come into Rotary for fellowship alone 
come to “get” and not to “give.” Rotary 
needs those imbued besides with the 
impulse of “service.” Of course, those 
who best” “profit most.” 
From an address to Conference of Dis- 
trict 325, 


“serve also 


Rangoon, Burma. 


It IS Worth While 

WILLIAM T. SCHLICHTER, Rotarian 

Engineer and Contractor 

Clay Center, Kansas 

It is worth while and important to 
give more attention to the manner in 
which we salute and sing to the flag of 
our respective nations, wherever and 
whenever the occasion arises. It is sim- 
ply a matter of self-discipline. Of all 
people, Rotarians are the last who 
should be guilty of disrespect, especial- 
ly through indifference and 
ness, to their country’s emblem—or that 
of any other free nation. It seems to me 
that the zeal, enthusiasm, and sincerity 


careless- 
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with which we perform acts of patriotic 


devotion should have a 
rekindle the flame of our 
spirit a bit on 


be carried out with 
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ress, inspire, and infiltrate 
nd hearts of our youth— 
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{oO 4 ( rrom 


page 19) 


turn its attention to meet- 
nmunity needs 
for the 


been made 


plans 


continiatio of the pro)- 


nagined that Commu- 
agene Wi even- 
ng or operation 

the natter should be 
ince as muc! is possible. 
responsibi will be 
consideration standards 
personal and operating 
formulated with the trans- 


} tah] } ? 7 J 
ib establish a procedure 


evaluatior f the pro)- 
lav ask that a committee 
welfare council, chamber 
other civic group check 
of le project at a pre- 
to the club 


project should De 


late and report 
con- 
Such 


inded, or discontinued. 


an % as a pur to suc- 


And 


leader- 


ition of the project 
permits the future 
ub to consider the project 
the pressures of its origi- 


s without offense or club 


MBER, 1958 


then your Rotary shadow is escaping 
the narrow boundaries of your own 
home town or nation and you are grow- 
ing mentally and spiritually for the in- 
ternational job Rotarians have before 
them in the days to come. 


Part of a World Pattern 
HoMER W. CARPENTER, 
Clergyman 
Louisville. 


Rotarian 


Kentucky 

The most signifi¢ant fact in our con- 
temporary scene is the wide- 
spread effort of the creative forces to 
get together: the forces that build, that 
construct, that create. We have sudden- 
ly been thrust into a situation in which, 
in a little while, man will 
oped enough destructive 


world 


have devel- 
power practi- 
civilization. The 
question is, “What does a Rotarian do in 
a situation like that?” 

It would seem that this is the 
for which Rotary came into 
that, along with the other 
forces of education 


cally to Wipe out our 


time 
being, so 
creative 
religion, social 
science, and political economy, Rotary 
may marshall its vast resources to help 
transform men’s thinking and attitudes 
and actions so that 
forces, being re 
toward benevolent instead of 
tive ends and toward the we 
all mankind From an 
Sparks, publication of the 
of Louisville, 


these new physical 

guided 
destruc- 
ll-being of 


eased, may be 


editorial in 
Rotary Club 
Kentuc ky. 


10. Has 


pointe d to 


a good committee been ap- 


run the project? Certainly 


the club as a whole cannot have its 


collective fingers in the pie. The club's 


and other standing 


other 


board of directors 


committees have things to do. 
The special committee in charge of the 
project should have adequate responsi- 
bility, 


and its members should serve overlap- 


authority, and guaranteed funds, 


ping terms. 
11. Jf itis a 
full details 


you 


with other 
spe lled 


who bears 


joint project 
groups, are 
Make 


legal 


out? 


sure agree on 


liability, how policy and 


genera H 


administrative procedures are to be 


evolved, how unexpected costs are to 


be met, who reports to whom, when, 


and how. 


ca * 4% 


A project is a wonderful means of 


uniting a club and 


nity. 


helping a commu- 


Wise and careful planning, how- 


ever, to avoid duplication, disappoint- 


ment, poor community relations, and 


actual harm to our common concerns 


is needed today more than ever before. 


In many communities, the areas of need 


have become less obvious, though un- 


filled needs may | just as real. 


Near East? 


Sail in Luxury 
via Adriatica Line 
Convenient Connection from Italian Ports to: 


EGYPT 
LEBANON 
CYPRUS 
ISRAEL 


DALMATIA 
GREECE 
TURKEY 


a 


. Special cruises to Egypt 


/ \ 


ADRIATICA. LINE 
For reservations and information see your Travel Agent 
or ITALIAN LINE, Genera! Agents—Battery Park Building 
24 State Street, New York 4, Telephone: Digby 4-0800 


you name it... ” 
we alrange it... 
EVERYTHING 


IN 
TRAVEL 


... from the finest 
escorted and independent 
tours and cruises to the best 
air, rail, steamship, motor- 
coach, hotel and resort 
reservations (private car hire— 
drive-ur-self or chauffeured 
service) anywhere in the world. We 
specialize in convention travel, too. 
Whether you're interested in congresses, 
councils, business or professional 
gatherings of any sort—on a national or 
international basis—American Express 
arranges every detail. Inquire now— 
without obligation. 


AAMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Main office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-2000 
For the address of your nearest American Express 
office call Western Union Operator Number 25 
PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
—SPENDABLE EVERY WHERE 





BRONZE 
AQUES 


FOR 
LESS! 
* HONOR ROLLS 
* AWARDS 
* TESTIMONIALS 
* MEMORIALS 


TROPHIES 
Also ask for complete trophy catalog with our 
wide offering of the finest values in trophies and 
prize awords. 


| UNITED STATES BRONZE 2!°"nc 


101 W. 31st St., Dept. R, N. Y. 1, 


Our vast plant devoted ex 
clusively to bronze and 
aluminum tablet work gives 
you unsurpassed quality at 
esac prices 


GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $100. 


Act of Congress gives citiz 
Oil Co.'s to obtain Gov't 
ing, yet may share in fortur 
public lands Payment 
Bonded Oi! Brokers. Free 
booming areas. Write 
NORTH oy EE oit SURVEYS 
8272-BZ Sunset Bivd 


SPEAKERS DESK 


$13.75 
“OLD GLORY" MFG. CO 

431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2-2070 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who of 
publication, higher r 
and beautifully designed t 
comed yrite, 1 ii 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥ 











WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


New principle that contradicts every idea 
you've ever had about pipe smoking. ! guar- 
antee it to smoke cool and mild hour after 
hour, day after day, without rest, wi 
bite, bitterness or sludge. Prove it toyour 
self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with 
out a cent of risk on your part. Send 
name now for free facts. No obligzation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 4. K Chicago 40, Illinois 


thout 





A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


© If you want to kee] 
THI 
for 


ROTARIAN conve! 
reference purposes 
TARIAN Binder. It is e 
and durable, and 
only $4.00 in the United St 


in other countries 


strong 


@ Order 


from: 


the ROTARIAN 


THE RotTARIAN 


1600 RIDGE AVE., EVANSTON, ILL 
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N. Y. 


Ingenuity Still Pays Off this What is the 
. trend? 

31) 1. Keep your 

attractive The 

The 

influences 


spot? neighborhood 


[Continued from page business face clean and 


front attract 
angement of 
Make 


store can 
set, 
walks down the 
by neighbors. He 
the 
good TV 
that anothe 
at the home 
first thing in the 
natural 
well that trucks 


operate the another serviceman or repel. ari your 


street and calls on near- your 
the 


explains 5. Be an aggressive 


stock also sales. 


points out new counters sparkle. 


intenna in 
that 


neighborhood sales promoter. 
the mails to 


Occasional or 


service is avai and Build ists. Use 


set 


prospects 


abie, custome! 


suggests could be reach customers. 


that 
morning 


youl 


dropped off seasonal door-to-door distribution of cir- 


same day—o! culars is a tested producer. 


This easy approach works so 6. Pay yourself a weekly wage before 


and mechanics are kept start to worry about 


the It’s 


you annua! profits. 


sy making new installations, and good business when you're self- 


’s “sma business” isn’t so sma employed. 


more. 7. Don’t move to larger quarters until 
Ae ll tes necessity demands it and sales poten- 


And so 


nu nrive- 


imagination and ingenuity 


} 


justify it. Rapid expansion in- 


lals 


-and make business- reases 


costs and often uses up needed 


thrive ipital. 


Beyond the imaginative d Ss, how 8. Keep sufficient operating capital. 


Maintain an 


tving 


re other genera cipate seasonal pt aks 


management thi: n > ypen 
s} arp 


sands 


to buy” position. Beware of 


focus. From capital in bargain inventories 


businesses, \ it uN se a friend of your customers and 


street have come up ildren grouchy disposition 


hints for young retailer s a retailer’s worst competitor 
patterns of 
shed 


advertis- 


in business i 


iccess 
» would ike le remain ( r i allel Ky ! are estab 
ratios for light, 
It’s 


stand in ¢ 


rent, 


wages. good idea to now 


with 


personal qualincat ns now \ u omparison 


instinct, aptitude 


thet youl ine 
friends. Nearly all business fail- ll. Be 


The 


good citizen, and 


a part of your communit 


e human failures ste good retailer Is also a 


perience and incompetence participates in worth-while civic, social, 


business vo 
that it 


methodical, 


Choose a and or religious 

12. Watch 
otten must 
not 


Don’t work 


erk at 


programs 
health. 


iOong 


in mind 


> orde!l Vv, 


Is good Dusiness 


tetailers 
but 


you! 


and punctua work hours, they 


Keep records of inventories, and busi- 


part- 


peak 


slaves of thei 
Have a 
your 


sales, hould become 
penses nesses 


Has it ir 
selected 


aione. 


}. Consider your location n- time r least for 


proved or declined since you 


periods. 


Fisherboy 


He sits crosslegged on the grassy bank, 

Lost in the magic land of creek and creel, 
Threading a reluctant earthworm up a shank 
Of hook with patient fingers that conceal 

His eagerness. 


With cautious backward glance 

He steers the slender pole away from bough 

And makes his cast upstream, then kneels and plants 
The cane butt firmly in the rocky trough. 

The float bobs suddenly. The brown hands ease 
Around the pole. whole world fades away; 

Vot even sky is here, nor bank, nor trees: 

Only the straining eyes, the fish’s play. 

The cork thrusts down. One tug and the tautened line 
Cuts upward, hissing, spiralling a birch. 

The fisher scrambles up the green incline, 

Pulse racing to retrieve a dripping perch. 

He lifts his trophy, golden in the sun, 

Heedless of its cost in hawthorne scratch, 

And whistles up the creek. “Fine, son, well done”; 
Eagerly he waits. “You made first catch.” 

—Vircinia Moopy HAGAN 
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Rotary Geography Quiz 


Wiirn some 462,500 men in 9,800 Clubs 12. In 1941 a Committee of Rotarians 
in 110 countries or regions on five con- helped to settle a border dispute between 
tinents, Rotary International is, among what two countries? 
other things, a study in world geogra- Canada and the United States. 
phy one that fascinates people the Honduras and Nicaragua. 
globe around. How is your scholarship Ecuador and Peru. 
field of Rotary geography? You 13. The RI Secretariat has a branch of- 
it on these questions, the an- fice in: 
to which are on page 63 Bombay, India 


wel . * 
1. Paul P. Harris. the Founder of Rotary, Zurich, Switzerland. Calling 


} S ‘ ic 
was born in: Johannesburg, Union of South Africa. 


\ ngford, Vermont 14. One of the following Rotary Clubs 


-acine. Wisconsin is composed of Arabs, Jews, and Christians. all Hunters | 
( cago, I i Which one? e 


Inols 


: ; Tee iti 
2. The first Rotary meeting was held on Rawalpindi, Pakistan 


February 23. 1905, in: Penang, Federation of 
I ton, Illinois Haifa, Palestine open in La Province de Québec. Count- 


Malava. In a very few weeks the hunting seasons 


East Chicago, Illinois 15. In how many languages has Service less miles of virgin forest, lakes and 
( cago, Illinois Is My Business, the book on Vocational rivers teem with fish and game. French- 


3. Rotary crossed its first international Service, been published? Canada invites you, and promises you a 
2. 4 6 8. 12. 


16. How many young people annually 


boundary line with the formation of a Club hearty welcome and the best of sport 


in: 
Canada Mexico Cuba. cross national borders in student exchanges 


° . : . . ’ 9 
4. Twelve international Conventions sponsored by Rotary Clubs? 


; - 4 ’ 
have been held outside the U.S.A., the most 3,000. 90,000. 10,000. 


recent being in: 17. How many different nationalities do 
Pa France the 198 men of the Rotary Club of Singa- 


ls, Belgium. pore, Singapore, represent? 


ne, Switzerland. 8. 12. 


5. The most recent addition (the 110th) 18. What Rotary Club is located nearest 


18 26 
to Rotary’s roster of countries and geo- the population center of the United States 
graphical regions is: of America? 

Ghana French Guiana. Liberia. Hutchinson, Kansas 





6. The northernmost Rotary Club in the Olney, Illinois 
world is in: Centerville, Lowa. 
Reykjavik, Iceland. 19. The only Rotary Club located in a 


si " ee U. S. national park is: course 


VO iKé Me 5 ‘ . 
ip] Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


7. The southernmost Rotary Club in the Maint Porous. Pewnsvteanie A B C. 
world is in: Parkton, Marvland. . * ad 


Punta Arenas, Chil / 
20. If you are an eastbound traveller in 


own, Union of South Africa. - . - 
ai Maw Guelente the Pacific Ocean, you lose a day when you al | AY | 


“es vass whic . wing g —s 
8. One of theee cities hes 4 Rotary pass which of the following Rotary com 


Clubs within its corporate limits. Which , 
one is it? Honolulu, Hawaii | Each year an A.B.C 


New | : or Waihi, New Zealand. auditor calls to exam- 
af York, New York , : |} ine our circulation 
Japan Suva, Fiji Islands books and records 





munities ? 


on, England 21. In one of the following Rotary com- 
’ : itie > > . He works for the Audit 
9. The highest Rotary Club in the world munities the sun never sets between the Bureau of Circulations, 
(it 15.200 feet above sea level) is in: middle of May and the last of June. the co-operative, non- 
t Tas ¢ ilein] * profit association of 3875 
t, Washington He inki, Finland advertisers, advertising 
ritz, Switzerland Tromso, Norway. agencies and publishers 
. : 1 founded in 1914 to define, 
\guilar, Argentina Anchorage, Alaska audit and report net paid 


10. The most international of Rotary 292. Which is the smallest of the 110 circulation 


Districts is District 330. How many coun- countries and geographical regions in which 

: .— 9 ‘ The facts he obtains are pub- 
tries does it include? there are Rotary Clubs? lished in impartial A.B.C. Re- 

12 10 8. 5. 3 Liechtenstein. Sarawak. Monaco. ports.* Only published media 

- . a can furnish data comparable 

ll. To date, 1,076 Rotary Foundation 23. Which is the largest of the countries | to A.B.C. FACTS about their 
audiences; the Rotarian has 
been an A.B.C. member since 
and women in how many lands? Rotary Clubs? 1918 to meet this high stand- 


+8. 64. 90. Australia. United States. Canada. ard of circulation value 


Fellowships have been awarded to men and geographical regions in which there are 


The Rotarian, young or old, who seeks to know Rotary well The . 

will find its fundamentals in the Constitutional documents, in | 

Convention Resolutions, in the decisions of its administrative | | 

leadership, and in other expressions of its principles, tradi- 

tions, and usages. To deepen his understanding and appre- 

ciation of this “bedrock Rotary,"’ this department treats one 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILL 

or more of these basic matters each month.—The Editors. 
- "349,508 ave. net paid ABC Dec. 1957 
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Ain Extra “Thank You”’ 
for your Club Speaker 


Irs easy with this certificate 
of appreciation announcing a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN ($2.00 or 
$2.50). What better way to show your 
Club's appreciation for fine speakers ... 
your gratitude for outstanding service 

. and at the same time tell non-Rotar- 
ians about Rotary's purposes and ideals. 
THE ROTARIAN, your expertly edited 
official publication, is just the ticket. 


Certificates are free, just write 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 














if 


\ 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state. 
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HOBBY 


HOW does a hobbyist get started on 
s hobby? A thousand and one ways. 
For MALcoLm R 
Florida, ope rator of a credit service and 

Past District 


national, it 


DuaccaNn, of Bradenton, 


Governor of Rotary In- 


came about when his wife 


well, he tells it here himself 
iE a dvyed-in-the-leaf 
th some 200 plants, and it all began 
with a Christmas present my wife, 
Susan, received in 1953. Our son gave 
he a species of orchid named Cattleya, 
nd we were completely taken with the 
beauty and fragrance of this 
that bloom alone did not 
turn me into an orchid grower 

In the 

nor, Susan accompanied me on 
my Club visits, and often the 
les given us included an orchic 

or a blooming plant for het 
expressions of hospitality 


orchid grower 


“queen of 


flowers.” Still, 


year I served as District Gov- 
many 


fragrant 
noved me a bit nearer orchid fancving, 
ind later when my 
ored a carnival and sold some 
ng plants at the affair, I was lost to— 
or won by—the orchid family, one of 
the most appealing groups of plants in 


the world. 


Rotary Club spon- 
flower- 


The orchid, perhaps you know, grows 
n most of the climates of the earth, ex- 
cept in the Arctic or very arid regions. 
[It is a perennial herb comprised of two 
groups: the terrestrial orchids, which 
in the soil, and the epiphytic or- 
which grow perched on trees. In 
cool, Temperate regions you will! find 
in the Tropics are the 
epiphytes. The varieties of tropical or- 
I grown in the greenhouses of 
Europe and North America 
iny, many thousands. 

Do you have any idea how many dif- 
ferent Most 
are astonished when I tell them that a 
conservative estimate places the num- 
ber at 7,500, while other more liberal 
high as 15,000. In 
North America, excluding Mexico, there 


grow 


chids, 
the terrestrials; 


11as 
‘ il 


number 


species there are? people 


authorities go as 


are about 140 species of orchids in some 
10 generic groups. The genera in this 
region with the largest number of spe- 
rein-orchises, 40 species; 
15 species; lady’s-slipper, 
and bog-orchises, 8 species 


cies are the 
ady’s-tresses, 

14 species; 

Here in Florida the tropical epiphytes 

are Epidendrum (nine species) and On- 
dium (six species). 

When I began my orchid hobby, I 
decided to limit my activities entirely to 
Cattleyas, one of the native orchids 
more common in the warmer parts of 
America. It is one of the generic groups 
highly prized for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion. My porch housed my first plants, 
but when they reached as many as 100 
I had to relocate them. Soon I had more 
than my shade tree could protect, and 
not long afterward they outgrew the 
tables I had built for them. Now they 


are in an orchid house, and 
about re ady to overflow that. 

This expansion not only has included 
but also 
and 
Oncidium 


are just 


the addition of more Cattleyas, 
De ndrobiums, 
Vandas 


some Oncidiums, 
most 
and Odontoglossum in¢ ude 


recentiy some 
some of the 
Dendro- 
many of which 
flowers. Vanda is an- 


known in cultivation. 


best known cultivated orchids. 
biun has 750 species, 
produce showy 
other group well 

As you've probably surmised by now, 
orchid growing is the kind of hobby that 
hobbyist. You 


keeps growing on the 


reach point where you just can’t go 
into an orchid nursery and resist buy- 
ing one or two. Quite often you go In to 
pliant 

and you come out wit} There 


combinations and 


ook around and perhaps buy one 
several. 


many coor 


Vaking a temperature-humidity check 
in his orchid house, Rotarian Duggan 
finds the temperature at 103 degrees. 
varieties that the field is almost un- 
imited. Happily, though, it is not a 
hobby that requires day after day atten- 
tion; it takes as much time, or as little, 
as you have to give. 

Another characteristic about it—and 
this wi surprise many 
ers—is that orchids are easy to grow 
and require less attention than many 
other plants. There is no rigid schedule 
for watering, no set rules for providing 
sunlight or shade. In fact, it is hard to 
find general agreement among growers 
on such things as watering, light, shade 
requirements, feeding, and disease con- 
trol. So, in a way, the orchid grower 
pioneers, and that helps to make this 
hobby exciting. 

As to the cost of orchid culture, it all 
depends on the species you raise and the 
number of them. I have more than 200 
plants, and have invested in them less 
than some of my friends have in fishing 
gear, tackle boat, and kicker. Plants in 


probably read- 
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Pencils; Emily Nell Hendricks (12-year- 
old dauahter of Retertes ~colleete pe bolle EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 
with names on then will exchange pencils 
if two or more are sent), R. R. 2, Cloverdale, 


Ind., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Janice Rapp (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian — ¢ njoys cooking, sewing, music 


stamps, sports), 2345 W. 97th, Seattle 7, 
Wash., U.S.A. Emblems for Every Purpose 

Rotarian Arun (enjoys reading and writ- 
ing fiction, stamp collecting, cricket, photog- PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
raphy), Nishkam Press, Meerut, India. | 


Kun-San Ma (18-year-old son of Rotarian | RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


—interested in photo enlarging, postcard ex- 


Angela C. Abellera (13-year-old daughter (Reflectorized and 
ippines. | | Speaker's Stands 
U.S.A.; hobbies are collecting dolls, chem- 
Carl Holladay (14-year-old son of Rotarian i. Club Flags 
dom bump into a gentleman anymore.” — photography, Latin, souvenir postcards and 
ars to thou- Sudhir Prakash Mathur (14-year-old son 
a half inch stamps, comics), c/o Shri J. Sahai, 2A, 
tarian—desires pen pals outside U.S.A., Can 
popular music, film stars, tennis), 14 Waira 
ial pleasure of Bani Kumar Dey (son of Rotarian—wishes 
for he has 
Sri Baidya Nath Dey, Nutangunj Burdwan, 


changing, movies), 3A, Broom Rd., Happy 
Valley, Hong Kong “ R 0 A D $ I G N s 
of Rotarian—collects stamps and coins), Ca- Porcelain Enamel) 
brera Drug, Session Rd., Baguio, The Phil- 
Celia Harris (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian — would like pen friends outside {2 Bronze Bells 
istry, Camp Fire Girls), 3905 West Hills Rd., 
Corvallis, Oreg., U.S.A Club Banners 
; —desires pen pals outside U.S.A. and Can- HOT 
‘W hat language! It’s getting so you sel- ada, particularly in Rome, Italy; likes sports, HOTEL SHERMAN Luncheon B iges 
pencils), P. O. Box 166, Huntingdon, Tenn., 
U.S.A Record Systems 
° 
expensive of Rotarian—destres pen friends outside In Emblem Souvenirs 
dia and Pakistan; enjoys skating, collecting 
not come Muir Rd., Allahabad, India 
nearlv five Lois Bradley (/4-year-old daughter of Ro- 
the orchid ada England, {ustralia The Philippines 
promising collects stamps and coins; is interested in 
) -]] vn . ; 
n at all. rapa Terr., Fendalton, Christchurch, New 
rewards of or- Zealand 
} pen friends in U.S.A., Canada, Great Britain, 
grow and deve op Diooms {ustralia, Germany; interested in aviation, a] ‘ a] T 1g 
the ‘ } photograph y travel movies sports), c/o FL A G! OF A LL N ATION S 
vy beauty to India Seventy rayon flags, size 4" x 6", of $3,500 
re comes the Mary Lou Seems (11-year-old daughter of countries in which there are Rotary 


Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside Canada Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand F.O.B 

interested in stamps, music, outdoor sports), Raised emblem. Complete Chicago 
e then Vi vife does not P. O. Box 819, Dalhousie, N. B., Canada 
ooms. but she enjovs giv ing Jo-Ann Seems (9-year-old daughter of Ro- WRITE FOR CATALOG R.-18 
farian interested i stamps, music, swim- 
ning, outdoor sports), P. O. Box 819, Dal- 


ne waiting for a bloom before _ housie, N. B., Canada RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
| = 
to be cut. Our grandchildren Della Banhez (17-year-old daughter of Ro- ° 
hid f hing: for their tarian—interested in music, movies, danc- emeeet 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
: ds in for Diooms for thei ing, singing), 26 Santiago St., Bangued, The Serving Rotary Clubs for more then 30 yeors 
f we have them, they get Philippines. 
the joy of raising orchids Dawn Forrest (10-year-old daughter of Ro — —— ~e 
4 } : f i tarian—interested in stamps, music, dolls), THlonwioe FOLDING 
oO the joy of giving. 1140 Temperance St., Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 
ada BANQUET 
Peggy Lane (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
} riding, collecting - TABLES 


tarian—likes horsebac 
popular records, postcards, cheer le ading, 
; P drawing, swimming, piano, photography), 97 
Your Hobby? Grove St., Peterborough, N. H., U.S.A 
: Choong Tak Lee (22-year-old sén of Ro- 
tarian—desires correspondents in U.S.A.; en- 
joys billiards, dancing, basketball, popular 
music, swimming), 173 Ka-Whe Dong, Chong- 8 Di 
on t mage ina future Ro Ku, Seoul, Korea uy Vireci 
jou must be Ann Leigh (14-year-old daughter of Rotar- from 
fe or child ian—interested in sports, 4-H Clubs, music, Manufacturer 
jou acknowl photography), 294 §$ Dewey Ave., Cedar 
J result from City, Utah, U.S.A 
Tia Gindick (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
Amateur Radio: Roger: izue (interested tarian—desires pen pals in Eastern U.S.A e -3 eae d ‘ 
( lio; woulk e to contact Ro and outside U.S.A iterests are dramatics, Monroe Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


larly intere r ll letters are singing, dancing, collecting postcards), 501 
GO), 1 s, Rue Corneill issons, France Verde Vista, Visalia, Calif.. U.S.A 


Stamps: Phi ip Vespert 99-year-old son Sandra Kaelin 17-year-old daughter of 
Ro il i y 


collects sta ll welcome Rotarian desires pen pals in U-.S.A., In- 
f P. O. Box 13 donesia. India, France, particularly Spanish 
speaking countries ll correspond in Eng Coat & Hat 
ahter of Ro lish or Spanish li s dancing swimming Racks 
exchange with sports, popular musi 104 Marlboro Dr 
205 W. Cedar New Kensington, Pa., U.S.A 
THe HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


of giving tl looms to oth- 








ends who do, and usually she 





hobby int est to the atten- 
et else is really quite simple 
rue HoBByYHoRSE Groom to help, 
at your obby is, and he 











4nswers to Quiz on Page 61 
Racine, Wisconsin. (2) Chicago, Illinois. (3) Canada. (4) Lucerne, 
ind. (5) French Guiana. (6) Nordkapp, Norway. (7) Punta Arenas, 36” single shelf $9.95 
) London, England. (9) El Aguilar, Argentina. (10) Eight. (11) 64 36” double shelf $14.95 
iador and Peru. (13) Zurich, Switzerland. (14) Haifa, Palestine. (15) Sturdily 1 : k 


16) 10,000. (17) 26. (18) Olney, Illinois. (19) Grand Canyon, Arizona. le 


finist s e, d le r ‘ 


Islands. (21) Troms@, Norway. (22) Monaco. (23) Canada 


' a : ." ste . 
BEVS OH Br eicae mrcnee Glan, 























that all the students sit down. “If you 
stood up it is conceivable that you might 
form a circle—in which case I might be 
arrested for maintaining a dope ring.”-—— 
Ogdensburg Oracle, OGDENSBURG, NEW 
YORK. 


He went into a men’s shop to buy sus- 
penders, and the boss, who happened 





slang). 17. Tragic drama. 18. City in 
M F Fe c <ngland. ; 

, 4s > " a sale, 
é y avorite Story This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 


of Charleston, Arkansas “Voici, M’sieu, is a brand with a lot 


to wait on him, was trying hard to make 


Two dollars will be pe ad 
The answers to these quizzes will be of advantages. These are absolutely un- 


tarians or their wive , er - 
found in the neat column breakable 


“You don’t say!” replied the customer 


stories used under tl) 


Send entries to Strip 
in a skeptical! tone. 


THE ROTARIAN Magazine ( : ' . 
, : . ts: ‘ “You don’t believe it, yes? Voici, I 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, no P . — . s? V 
Th following is a fa t wm1IcEe show you And the boss called to an 
( s a ( , ' 
: employee in the back, who came in at 


R. C. H. Martin, a mem of the . - 
. ap A once. “Auguste, take one end of these 

Rotary Club of Oal ( fo 
One mother to another: “I never re- suspenders while I hold the other end 
zed the value of education until the and pull or them as hard as you can. 
children went back to school. Rotary “Oui, M’sieu, but are we trying to sé 


nia, 


Dr. Horace Mant , } } 9"__p I 
} } ‘LI N these I uy mm?" i U "as 
educator, was seated ir stu V e€¢ CLINTON, Iowa. ese or buy them ourquo ( 
BRI LS, BELGIUM. 


one afternoon whet 
had a conscience that 


At last he went to a Recipient 


d said, “Master, I’m sorry ( my husband’s account 


swung open suddet 

shevelled character 

mented, rushed in 

pugilistic stance, he 

before the professo1 

“Come on! Let's fight! 
Dr. Mann reache 


psychological gimmi« 


rope from you <j Vhile back.” consider it best 

ter forgave him i the coun- j spare no amount 
vent away ul 1e st nac ell dre ssed, 
f mind. For he 


that there was a cow at the en 1 , it appears 
friend, would be unf rope when he a 1G is a whopping amount 

very calmly. “You S$, GOODLAND, NSAS igh the months and the yea 
Mann by name and 


nature. It would 


one.” 
“Ror ener t ¢ running a m | re breakfast.” 
Forget it! shouter ogy llé€ vetore re Answers to Quizzes 
have you been doi! is?” . 
p10jxO ‘SI “UlYSNG “LI “s 
tomorrow.”’—Rotary in I OL ‘Ie, . used “PI “ansoug * 
Il “PINW “OL “As801S 
UISBR00W “9 “SOID 
j00g “Z dung ‘I 
19UQIIDD “G6 “"PIUsDIS 
]DIa[Od *G “ayvonpA “fF “papa 


Hidden Fires he examination papers and requested 19190 paiajp9 “[ :sugaI00q NITY 


sband’s account! 


May RICHSTON 


coida 


sor. “I’m a man and 


myself. Let’s all four an 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS 











The professor returned to class with 


How strange the bright 
class, 


We used to envy ana 


Have petered out while some mo? 

dumb, ; ° 

Have almost set the world fire ner 
K PAI NS ¥ 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
If you look carefy of an original limerick selected as the By night Mom was holding Dad's head. 

. Age month's limerick-contest winner. Address (Mrs. Bert Chapin, wife of a 
tion of the following | ies care of Tho Rotasion Magazine, 1600 Washington, Kansas, Rotarian.) 
you will find a cat Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIlinois. In two hours the poor man dropped dead. 

1. Provided mea » Dist é . 6s 6 (Murray Lipson, member of the Rotary 


. ; ; Club of Lac Megantic, Quebec, Canada.) 
Situated. 4. Teach. ! f \ This month os f ; aa 
rns 3 month's winner comes from Mrs. Guess who's down with a cloth on his head? 


pease. 7. Went away eft pt John Wolfe wife of a Parkersburg West ies, teria Relates. wile 
Harmed. 9. Baseba i Virginia Rotarian. Closing date for last of a Logan, Utah, Rotaria 
This quiz was subr lines to complete it: November 15. The Then said, ‘Darling, move over, I'm dead 


lenson, of Washington, I ten best" entries will receive $2. (Harry Parker, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Lancaster, England.) 


Feline F o« ylers 


But next dav to the office he sped. 
FRANK STATEMENT (Mrs. David J. Needs, wife of an 


There was a young fellow named Frank Upper Sandusky, Ohio, Rotarian.) 
iain ie ale. te ; W ho went for a swim in a tank; Now he gives her <n aspirin instead. 

. Liat 2 e cat The water was cold, (Eari G. Kromer, President of the Ro 
the following word ) } ‘ ‘ But Frank was quite bold, tary Club of Two Rivers, Wisconsin.) 
Now he knows why some never wed. 
wwice for raicine a ) (Mrs. Wallie Wilson, wife of 
1. Device for raisins l oO REST STOP a Mars Hill, Maine, Rotarian.) 
t ling over and above, giv: ! rte! oT: , ; Now Mom's up but Dad's under the spread 
3. One that slides sudde | ‘rigid Here again is the bobtailed limerick (Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 

presented in The Rotarian for May: Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
Venomous snake. 7. Petty « With a headache, Mom took to her bed Even bathed, changed, and fed Baby Fred. 
I SF Tal ee ee 5 . ‘You just rest—I'll take over,” Dad said. (Mrs. Robert T._Maconie, wife of a 
dier. 9. Coarse cigat Timaru, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 


mal. 11. Blow (slang) ‘ube ' So, although not adept, And soon all her troubles had fled. 
He scrubbed, baked, and swept (A. E Southon, honorary member of the Re- 


conveying liquid 13. D ( l \ tary Club of Fort William, Ontario, Canada.) 
base, support (architect 1 
of rooms. 16. Turn 


Footing It 


The outer covering of 


scribes a kind of footwe 


region. 5. Encumbrance, 
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ITS NEW YORK IN 1959! 


Photos: New York Convention and Visitors Bureau 


OFFICIAL CALL TO THE 
J0th Annual Convention of Rotary International 


T IS my very pleasant duty to issue this invitation to all Rotarians in 

110 countries and geographical regions throughout the world to attend 

the 50th Annual Convention of Rotary International, which will be 
held in New York City, U.S.A., June 7-11, 1959, 

New York is one of the largest and most cosmopolitan cities in the 
world. Its skyscrapers, historic landmarks, churches, theaters, shops. 
museums, parks, and ocean beaches have fascinated millions of visitors. 

An outstanding program, appropriate to the tempo and character of 
this great city,is being planned. Challenging addresses, discussion forums, 
thrilling entertainment, and special features for the ladies and young 
people will be some of the many attractions of this historic Convention. 

For those who wish to combine a vacation trip with attendance at th 
Rotary Convention, a wide variety of attractions is available in the 
Eastern part of the United States and Canada. 

An unlimited number of first-class hotel rooms in New York City have 
been made available for Rotarians and their guests. Everyone may be 
assured the type of accommodations desired. It is my hope that the 
attendance at this Convention will surpass the record of 15.901, which 
was set at the first Rotary Convention in New York City in 1949, 

As a Rotarian is expected to attend the meetings of his Rotary Club, 
so the Club is expected to be represented at the Annual Convention. 
Article VII of the Constitution of Rotary International gives full infor- 
mation about the rights and responsibilities of the Club with reference 
to the Annual Convention. 

Come to New York next June to attend the 50th Annual Convention 
of Rotary International—come to meet with your fellow Rotarians from 
around the world—come to be stimulated to an even greater application 
of the Rotary ideal of service in all of your activities—-come to enjoy 


the countless attractions of this “Wonderful City.” 


IssuEpD Tuts Fir Day 
or AuGuUST, 1958 
IN EVANSTON, II US.A 








~<A FHIGR VALET 


Keep wraps aired, dry and 
in press. Save floor space. 
End locker room evils. 
Office Valet equipment 
fits in anywhere. Accom- 
modates 3 or 4 persons per 
running foot. Portable and 
stationary units tor every 
home, office, institution, 
hotel, club, school and 
factory need. Complete 
check rooms. Sold by all 
leading office dealers. 





3u 
Wardrobe Rack 


=| 
=] Write for Bulletin 


CV for description of 
this beautifully finished 
modern steel equipment 


says a 
Y EE sesnigen Avo, Cueege Sm 
X Ly MMas 











A half-column advertisement for The Rotarian 
prepared and placed by Ross Llewellyn, Chicago, 
Illinois, advertising agency for Vogel-Peterson Co. 


This is typical of the comments from national advertisers who 
are using THE ROTARIAN-—a timely, monthly, magazine 
reaching ““MEN-OF-ACTION” in business and civic affairs 
who buy and influence buying for their businesses, and their 


communities. CIRCULATION: 349,508 


When you advertise in THE ROTARIAN you make sure of 
reaching this concentrated “ACTION-AUDIENCE” who have December 31, 1957, 
what it takes to buy your product—today! 


Six-month average ending 


For complete facts write: 


The ROTARIAN 


An International Magazine 


< 
COMMUNITY 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iinois. 





